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THE OAKS OF OAKS CORNERS, N. Y. 
A Genealogical Study 
By Mabel E. Oaks, Historian, fer the Town of Phelps, N. Y. 


CIOTO 


Where or how Nathaniel Oak lived in England (or possi- 
bly Wales) in the seventeeth century we do not know. Further 
research may sometime furnish the answer, but, for the present, 
we are concerned with the family in this country only. The name 
is of geographical origin; their English hcme was near a grove 
of oak trees. Probably Noak was the earliest Anglo-Saxon spell- 
ing. Successive changes have been Oake, Oakes, Oak, Oaks. 


Nathaniel Oak was born about 1645 (d. 1721) and emigrat- 
ed to America while still a boy in his teens. I quote from the 
account of his arrival, written in the family Bible of one of his 
great-grandchildren, James Conant: 


‘‘The grandfather of my mother was a cabin boy on an English 
vessel bound for Boston. Nine miles from land the vessel foundered. 
All the crew except this boy were lost. He being a fine swimmer, swam 
ashore. In his distress he solemnly promised the Lord, that if Keu ould 
preserve him to get to land. he would never goon water again. This 
promise he kept. His wife, my great-grandmother, cculd never per- 
suade him even to cross Charles River ina boat to Boston: he would 
always go around upon the neck of land. 

“*So he reached his after-home, penniless and without clothes to 
cover him. As was then the custom, having no friends or relatives in 
America, he was bound out to earn his living. His master put him to 
work in a pitch-pine forest to pick up pine knots for fuel and lighting. 
While doing this, he was attacked by a wildcat which ke slew with a 
large pine knot. His master gave him the bounty the State puid for the 
pelt of this beast, with which he bought a sheep or two which he let out 
to double. These sheep were all he owned when he became of age. He 
often said that, while swimming to land, he supered more from hunger 
than anything else. When tired he wouldturnon his back and rest. The 
above account I have often heard my mother and uncle relate.’’ 


Nathaniel married when he was 41 years old. He acquired 
land from his first wife but no children. He was written of as a 
yeoman, planter or gentleman in documents of the time, for in- 
stance, in Hudson's History of Marlboro, Mass. With a second 
wife, at the age of 58 he began to beget a family of eight child- 
ren all of whose dates and names are recorded in Vol. II, of Mil- 
liken’s History. 











His seventh child, Jonathan, was born in 1717, d. 1785. He 
was the first to adopt the spelling Oakes and Oaks in his sur- 
name toward the later years of his life. Jonathan settled on the 
Oak Hill farm of 112 acres in Harvard, Mass., where he built 
his home, still standing in 1796. Here, in town and church re- 
cords from 1750 to 1770, he served as juryman, constable, tithing- 
man, surveyor of hoops, highway surveyor, and tax collector. 
Called ‘‘Captain’’, he was probably captain of the training band, 
probably served in the French and Indian War and fought under 
Wolfe at Quebec. 

Jonathan was listed in the town directory as housewright 
and farmer. In 1772 Jonathan finally settled in Canaan, Maine, 
his land being part of the present city of Skowhegan, incledirg 
an island in the Kennebec River which bore then his name. He 
owned much Iand but was hard pressed for money in Revolu- 
tionary times. He was totally blind for several years befoie his 
death. Jonathan had four wives, two of whom were sisters, and 24 
children. 

Jonathan 2nd, his sixth child, was born in Harvard, Mass., 
in 1740. His mother wasthe third wife, Sarah Wheeler. He was 
named in his father’s 1784 will as the oldest son and was left a 
legacy of ten shillings ‘tif he ever comes back to this place.,, Ike 
father was obviously displeased that this son had ventured be- 
yond home territory. The Oak genealogy states: ‘‘Jonathan dis- 
appeared in Revolutionary times and was doubtless never heard 
of." The author was wrong, of course, about his disappearance. 
With dozens living local descendants - and many more to ar- 
rive - I should say that Jonathan Oak 2nd had attained a sort of 
immortality, not to mention the scattered descendants of Martha 
Oaks Warner and Lucretia Oaks Hotchiss. 

As a young lad in his teens, Jonathan 2nd lived in the tcwn 
of Sunderland, Deerfield and Conway, Mass. At Conway he mar- 
ried Martha Hawks, of a prominent Deerfield family, and they 
raised their children there. Adam Hawks, founder of that family 
of many branches, opened our country’s first permanent iron mine 
in 1643 at Saugus, Mass., today an historic tourist attraction, 
Hawks were killed in the Deerfield Indian massacre. Two of 
Martha Oaks’ brothers, Eleazar and Cephas Hawks, were Vienna 
Village (Phelps) pioneers. 








After the close of the Revolutionary War, times were so dif- 
ficult that many men resolved to leave the rocky, exhausted lands 
of New England and to open up the way through long miles of 
wilderness to the land of promise, the Genesee Country. Jonathan 
Oaks 2nd was among these men. In 1789 he purchased 600 acres 
in what has ever since been known as the hamlet of Oaks Corn- 
ers. He also bought near Geneva. *‘General Israel Chapin in 1789 
sold lot No. 21, memorable as the site of the picket fort and a 
partly destroyed orchard, to Messrs. Ouks and Whitney at four 
shillings per acre, and he went on to Canandaigua. . .’’ (from Mc- 
Intosh). Most histories state that the John Decker Robinsons 
were the only settlers to remain here during the winter of 1789, 
although Turner’s book includes this sentence: ‘‘In May 1, 1789, 
a small colony of twelve persons located haif a mile south of the 
present village of Lyons; their nearest neighbors were Decker 
Robinson and the Oaks family.” 

The first 1790 Oaks log home was east of the present hamlet 
across the road from today’s Oaks Sand and Gravel Co., on high 
ground north of the brook, between Cockett’s and Myron Will- 
son's. A lictle later, near it, a framed house was raised where Jon- 
athan and his family lived for some years, cff and on, even after 
the inn was built. The Oaks family must have later sold the orig- 
inal house and its surrounding land to John Cross. 


Jonathan Oaks 2nd must have been a man of some means 
because, in 1793 or 94, he had built che first public tavern in the 
District of Sullivan (later township of Phelps). Head carpenters 
were Benjamin Shekell, from Mauryland, and Wells Whitmore, 
who came here from Conway, Mass., with Jonathan's party. Here 
were held the first religious services and school classes as well as 
the first town meeting (1796), at which Jonathan was elected 
both supervisor and poundkeeper. 

I quote Turner: “Jonathan Ozks erected as early as°94 a large 
framed tavern house which was a wonder in early. days. Peering up in a 
region of log houses, it had an aristocratic look, and its enterprising found- 
er was regarded as pushing things far beyond their time. It was the house 
of early explorers and emigrants. Its fame extended throughout New Eng- 
land. 

“It became the rendezvous of the times - the halting place of the pi- 
oneer pushing further into the wilderness, the gathering field of the militia 
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and the place where citizens assembled to transact official businsse."’ (Ti- 
tus) “Oaks Stand was a grand hotel for those times and as well known 
from Albany to Buffalo as any of the best hotels today- always quiet and 
orderly though uot a temperance house.'’ Philomela Cooper Wright. 

“This aristocratic inn was the second framed tavern in the whole 
Genesee Country and a marvel in its day. The remains of the wine-cellar, 
a huge affair, are still to be seen... A strong and finely-huilt stone wall 
surmounted the garden, portions of which are now standing, all tending 
to show that the Oaks tavern was indeed a gigantic affair and must have 
appeared strangely grand looming up among the forest trees and rude log 
habitations in the neighborhood’’, (McIntosh). 

In ‘‘The Corners’’ I stated that the inn burned in 1868, the 
date recorded by Anson Titus. However, I have since found an 
original Phelps newspaper clipping giving the date as March, 
1871. J. Seymour Doolittle remembered as a small boy watching 
the night fire from his bedroom window west of the Corners, now 
the Main home. Only the foundation and the yawning cellar hole 
were left for fourteen years until Wm. A. Oaks, a great-grand- 
son of Jonathan 2nd, built upon it the large modern house still 
standing. Here in June 1845 he brought a beautiful bride, Jessie 
A. Cooke of Neenah, Wisconsin, whom he had met on a west- 
ern adventure trip. Their only child having died at birth, they 
adopted Madeline and Frank (Craft) Oaks. (Years later, Nathan 
2nd and then William 2nd lived there. 

Captain Jonathan Oaks 2nd was 62 years old when he died 
in 1802; Chis wife Martha died 1816, aged 70). The only living 
son, Thaddeus, then 28 years old, took up the work of manag- 
ing the inn and the large farm. As a boy of 16 he had made the 
journey from Conway with his parents and was used to hard 
work and responsibility. Two brothers, Samuel and Lucius, had 
died in New England. Lucius, aged 24, had died July 1789, and 
the very next spring the family started west, left afresh grave 
behind them. A sister, Lucretia, only 17, had died two years be- 
fore. 

Jonathan's three daughters who acccmpanied him to Phelps- 
town were Doratha, Experience and Martha The story of Dora- 
tha’s marriage and death at Erie, Pa., is told on page 9 of **The 
Corner’s’‘. Experience (nicknamed, Spiddy)‘ one year younger 
than Taddeus, did not marry, died young and was laid beside her 
father in the old burying ground north of the church. 
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Martha, named for her mother Martha Hawks, married a 
Geneva man, Solomon Warner, and bore him four sons and four 
daughters. She died in 1821 at the age of 49. Solomon had died 
earlier. Both are buried in an old plot just off the Seneca Castle 
Road about three miles west of Geneva. ‘Solomon Warner was 
in Geneva as early as 1788. He purchased part of the old Castle 
tract which he later sold to Jonathan Whitney. Two of his sons 
teside in Michigan, two at the homestead; all four daughters are 
married.’’ (Turner, 1851). 

Deeds in Geneva's Historical Museum show that Warners 
leased the farm to William and Thomas Smith for nursery pur- 
poses in 1870 and later sold it to them. The Smith Nurseries have 
used the land ever since. 

Other relatives at Oaks Corners, outside Jonathan 2nd’s im- 
mediate family, were Samuel, Austin, David, Polly and Ebenezer 
Oaks. Samuel was here as early as 1794; he (pathmaster) and Jon- 
athan (poormaster) both held office that year in Geneva's dis- 
trict of Seneca before our present township was formed. Samuel 
was managing the family inn in 1804 when the meeting to in- 
corporate Phelps Union religious Society met there. He was un- 
doubtedly of Jonathan's generation; Samuel. Jonathan’s son who 
died young, may have been named for this older man. Both Sam- 
uel and Austin bought meeting house pews in 1808. Austin’s 
earmark. for his cattle is registered in thé ald town book, and 
he paid his 1812 school subscription in grain. Thaddeus Oaks 
‘flet out 11 sheep.to David Oaks in. 1820."’ So we may assume all 
three. men were settled here. 

.We believe that either Austin or .David was the husband of 
-Frances (Fanny), Beal,.born.1780 in Conway. She was surely of 
the same Conway. family as Elizabeth (Betsey) Beal, early Salis- 
bury ancestress. When she came to the western frontier we do not 
_know. Cowle’s history states that the Rev. Roger Benton married 
_ for. his. second wife, widow Frances Beal Oaks, formerly of Oaks 
_Corners.,Roger Benton, born, 1770 in Connecticut, was a promin- 
-gat pioneer Methodist circuit rider, preacher and teacher.. When 
- his health, began to failin , 1805, he settled permanently in New- 
ark, N. Y., buying a large farm on what is now North Main St., 
_ there. He buile a church on his own, land and donated the large 
| plot for the cemetery where he lies buried with: a wife ‘on each 
side. He died 1846, Fanny Beal Oaks Benton i in 1855. 
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Of Polly and Ebenezer at the Corners we know from origin- 
al bills and receipts now in possession of Carl ton Oaks. The 
Oak genealogy tells of them in New England. Polly, a daughter 
of Capt. Seth Oak, was the first white child born in Athens, Ver- 
mont, 1780, where her father pioneered. Most of his descendants 
stayed there, but Polly, with Ebenezer, came out to Western 
New York for a time at least. Her father, Captain Seth, was a 
first cousin of our Jonathan 2nd. Polly had an older brother Ebe- 
nezer who died in 1792. 

Thaddeus Oaks, the second generation at the Corness, ab- 
sorbed in his civic work and duties, was already 45 years when 
he married, in 1820, Fanny Dickinson Bannister of Vienna. Thad- 
deus was her second husband, and she brought her four Bannist- 
er children with her to the inn.. They were Christopher, August- 
us, Lorenzo and Sophia. For nearly five years Fanny and Thad- 
deus lived at Oaks Stand. They had two children, Nathan Ist, 
born Nov. 9, 1821, and Lucretia, born 1824. The latest child 
was undoubtedly named for the daughter of Jonathan and Martha 
who died three years before they came to Oaks Corners. In July 
of 1824 Thaddeus died, 50 years old. He was elected town super- 
visor in 1815, and in 1819 was Phelpstown’s representative in 
the first Country Agricultural Society. 

Thaddeus must have been a fine man indeed. Four name- 
sakes lived after him; Thaddeus Oaks 2nd and also Thaddeus O. 


Hotchkiss, his grandsons, and two Thaddeus O. Bannister, step- 
grandsons. The last two were first cousins, children of two sons 
of Fanny by her first husband. These two men remembered and 
hoiorel their kind step-father years later when their own sons 
were born. One T. O. B. lived in Phelps village, the other at Ma- 
rengo, east of Halloway. The first served as surgeon in the Civil 
War, the second died in a Confederate prison. 

Fanny, a daughter of Augustus and Submit Dickinson, was 
only four years old when her family moved here from Conway, 
Mass., in 1790. We seem to know more about Fanny (born 1786, 
died 1850) and feel closer to her th an other ancestors; her per- 
sonality was colorful, dynamic, and interesting. She was my bus- 
band’s paternal great-grandmother. 

Her first husband, Theodore Bannister, died young. ‘“‘Theo- 
dore was a military man, officer of the local company... a writer 
of the time remarked on his fine bearing and gracious manners.” 
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(From “When Phelps Was Young"’). He also was a skilled build- 
er. He and Cephas Hawks (brother of Martha Oaks) built Gene- 
va's First Presbyterian Church and Phelps Mills. He and Fanny 
lived in Vienna. In 1828 Fanny married a neighbor for her third 
husband, widower Col. Elias Cost, as prominent a pioneer as 
were the other two. She was then nearly forty. The Col. and 
Fanny had one daughter, Anne Cornelia. Fanny had seven child- 
ren all together, by the three husbands. Cornelia alone remained 
unmarried at the deaths of her mother and father (1851), one 
year apart. Very soon after the Colonel's death she was married 
to Russell Holmes of Oaks Corners. He was a daguerrotypist. 
They travelled in the west at first, probably setting up shop in 
town after town, then settled in Milford, Delaware. 

Lucretia Oaks, Thaddeus’ only daughter, married Leman 
Hotchkiss 2nd of Vienna on May 1, 1844. Three sons; Thaddeus 
O., William, Nathan, and two daughters; Fanny, Alice Lucretia, 
were born before their mother died, only 31 years old. Of the 
children, Nathan died falling from atree, and of the others only 
Alice Lucretia married. 

Leman was listed in a directory as banker and farmer owner 
of 1400 acres. He was called ‘‘The Peppermint King’’ by Mrs. 
Ridley in “When Phelps Was Young” and by Glen Rogers in 
**Forgotten Stories of the Finger Lakes’. Leman had secured a 
world market for his pure oil of peppermint begun in 1835. A 
local directory published in Geneva in March, 1862, carried this 
advertisement; 

C. and L. B. Hotchkiss, 2nd 
Manufacturer and Dealer in World’s Fair Prize Medal 
Oil of Peppermint, Spearmint and Wintergreen 
Awarded at London, Paris and New York 

Phelps, Ont. Co., N. Y., where all orders must be addressed 

In autumn of 1957, Lucretia Oaks Hotchkiss’ grand-daugh- 
ter and great-grand-daughter, of Utica, visited Oaks Corners mu- 
seum and recorded their names in the same autograph book in 
which their mother and grandmother, Alice Lucretia, had written 
for her cousin, Nathan Oaks 2nd, when he made his New Year's 
Day call in 1881. The visitors’ names are Alice Lucretia Searle 
Symonds and Alice Lucretia Symonds Kincaid. 

Nathan Oaks Ist, born Nov. 9, 1821, only three years old 
when his father Thaddeus died, beca me fond of his stepfather, 
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Col. Cost. They all lived at the inn until Nathan was nearly 20, 
when his family moved to the new brick house and again leased 
the inn. On October 18, 1848, Nathan married Susan Aurelia He- 
minway, daughter of Truman and Mary Heminway of Palmyra. 
The following year he built for his bride, (seven years younger) 
a large brick house just north of the inn, today the home of Na- 
thans 3rd and 4th. 

The first son, Thaddeus 2nd, born 1849, married Isabel Mc- 
Intire of Geneva in 1876. Their children were; Catharine Susan, 
Charles Truman and Margaret Isabel. The second son, Albert He- 
minway, born in 1851 died five years after. 

Nathan's and Susan's first daughter, Mary Lucretia, arrived 
in the summer of 1855. Twenty years later she died suddenly, in 
August 24, 1875. Mary Lucretia was only two when a second 
daughter, Fanny Susan, was born June 1857, and baptized in the 
Phelps Episcopal Church. Her sponsors were two McLeods and 
Alice Lucretia Hotchkiss. A sister of Fanny Dickinson B. Oaks 
Cost had married a McLeod. The seventh and last child of Na- 
than and Susan Oaks was christened Edward Platt. He married 
Clara Louise Edic of Phelps in 1902. They lived in Rochester and 
had no children. 

Truman Heminway, father of Susan Oaks, was a man of prom- 
inence in early Palmyra I n 1825 wasappointed by the Govern- 
Of as auctioneer, was several times village president, and for 40 
years an Episcopalian vestryman. Mary Aldrich Heminway, the 
mother of Susan Aurelia Oaks, had four sisters, two of whom 
were christened Susan and Aurelia. Susan Aldrich married Pliny 
Sexton, a Palmyra Banker. Aurelia married aman named Kim- 
berley of Troy. The other two sisters were Margaret and Olivia. 

Margaret, Susan Oaks’ sister, married Alfred W. Sansbury of 
Palmyra. The Sansburys had two children, Mary and Albert Tru- 
man. Mary married Herbert Mills, a Vassar College professor. 
They had one son, Harold, who died childless. Albert Sansbury 
never murcried. He becamea successful jewelry manufacturer in 
New York. 

I have told of Margaret Hemiaway Sansbury’s marriage. Su- 
san Oaks had asecond sister, Olivia who died young. Her broth- 
er, Albert Gallatin Heminway, lived in New Rochell, died in 
1895. 
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Albert Galatin Heminway‘s son, A. Truman, had the most 
romantic elopment of which I have ever read. The original clip- 
ping from New Haven, Conn., newspaper, saved by Aunt Susan, 
lies on my table as I write. 

‘‘Miss Honora Harwood, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Harwood, and 
one of the most prominent society ladies in New Haven, left town last 
night for New York ostensibly to look after her trousseau which is be- 
ing made for her wedding, announced to take place in this city in one 
week. This morning Dr. Harwood received a letter which his daughter 
had mailed from this city. In it she had inclosed a copy of a marriage 
certificate, coupled with the startling news that, before the letter would 
reach him, she would be the wife of A. Truman Heminway of New York 
and weuld soon be on her way to Europe.’’ 

This marriage produced four children: Edwin, Olivia, an- 
other Truman, and a second Albert G. 

Six months after the death of his wife, Nathan himself was 
dead in June of 1905. The old house was empty only a little time. 
Frank Salisbury and his bride rented it briefly, and in 1906 Na- 
than Oaks 2nd sold his Interlaken property to return with his 
family to the home farm. In 1950 Nathan Oaks 3rd received frem 
New York State Agricultural society, at the hand of Governor 
Thomas Dewey, the coveted Century Farm Citation. Oaks land 
had been in cultivation here since 1790. 

NATHANIEL OAK (e) 
JONATHAN (1) 
JONATHAN (2) 
THADDEUS (1) 
NATHAN (1) 
THADDEUS (2) ALBERT WILLIAM 
MARY FANNIE NATHAN (2) EDWARD 
Mabel E. Oaks. (MRS. NATHAN OAKS 8rd.) 
Bibliography: 
Vital Records of Conway, Mass. 
The Nathaniel Oak Genealogy, by Henry Oak, 1906. 
History of Phelps & Gorham Purchase, O. Turner, 1851. 
History of Ontario County, McIntosh, 1876. 
History of Ontario County, Milliken, 1911. 
When Phelps Was Young, Ridley, 1939. 
Oaks Corners Session Books. 
Phelps Citizen, articles by Anson Titus. 
Scrapbooks, Letters, Bills, Receipts. 
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#°C-AZENOVIcA SEMIN-cARY 


By Roberta Loyster Hendrix, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CAO ® 


The day was cold and the sky overcast, with just a hint of 
snow in the air. Although several snows had already come and 
gone this autumn, the ground still lay bear and exposed. On 
this first day of December, 1824, Cazenovia numbered about cne 
thousand souls, having grown froma count of one hundred in 
1803, the time of the first census. 

This was the long anticipated and most welcome day for the 
opening of the new Seminary of the Genesee Conference, the first 
Methodist Seminary, opened outside New England, and second 
in the United States. And one year later, in 1825, when the New 
Market Seminary in New Hampshire closed its doors after a life 
of eight years, The Genesee Conference Seminary acquired the 
distinction of being the oldest established Methodist School in 
the United States. 

The pioneer settlers of Central New York brought with them 
from New England a long and favorable record in the establish- 
ment of schools. As early as 1647, Massachusetts set up a system 
of public education. Before the Revolution nine colleges had been 
established, five under religious sponsorship. 

Central New York was more or less inaccessible to white set- 
tlers untilafter 1779, when the strength of the Iroquois was di- 
minished by General Sullivan. The further victories by Mad An- 
thony Wayne in 1794 opened up the region, and settlement in 
the central part was undertaken and proceeded rapidly. 

Picture the lake country dotted with rural villagesand farms, 
and as the population increased, the desire for greater educa- 
tional opportunities was felt by these people of mainly New Eng- 
land ancestry. Higher education was especially sought, either ter- 
minal or college preparatory. 

So it was that on July 1, 1819, at a session of the Genesee 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Vienna, 
New York, it was resolved to take measures to establish a Semi- 
nary within the bounds of the Conference, and a committee was 
appointed to consider and report thereon. 

Sometime elapsed while different locations were considered, 
but by 1823, under the influence and persuasion of the Reverend 
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George Gary, a circuit-riding resident of Cazenovia, it was de- 
cided to open the new seminary in that village. A local commit- 
tee of six laymen and three ministers met in August of 1823 and 
considered what financial arrangments could be made. The trust- 
ees of the courthouse were more than willing to convey to the 
church committee the public building. A mortgage was placed 
upon the building and che necessary work of fitting it up asa 
school was undertaken. An appeal to the Conference brought per- 
mission to continue soliciting subscriptions and alsoa policy of 
scholarships was inaugurated. It was resolved too, ‘“‘that any per- 
son contributing one hundred dollars to the funds of the institu- 
tion should be entitled to send one scholar for four years free of 
charge, provided that he reside within five miles of the seminary. 
The rates to be kept at a minimum."’ It was hoped that a maxi- 
mum ministerial material would be discovered. 

Theschool year was divided into quarters of eleven weeks 
each, with two weeks vacation between each session. The tuition 
for the first two classes was four dollars per quarter; for the third 
class, three dollars, and for the fourth class two dollars and fifty 
cents. This did not include the provision for roo m and board. 

Indeed the new seminary had space only for two classrooms 
on the lower floor, with a wide hallway between, running from 
the front to the rear door. A stairway in the rear of the hall as- 
cended to two more moderate sized rooms and a chapel. There- 
fore the scholars must of necessity find living quarters among the 
good village people. 

On the opening day eight students, al] male, were gathered 
to hear the words of their principal and only teacher, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Porter. And although buttwenty-tour yeais of age, his 
qualifications as an Amherst student apparently made him well re- 
ceived, for by the end of five weeks, more than fifty students were 
enrolled, and during the first year, the number registered reached 
one hundred and twenty one. The increasing number of students 
soon required the engaging of an assistant teacher, a Mr. Hart 
from Hamilton College. 


While there is some evidence that originally it was intended 
tO maintain an exclusively men’s school, before the end of the 
first year, ladies were in attendance and from that time on, were 
admitted as freely as men. In fact the first formal graduating class 
of 1841, consisted entirely of ten young ladies. 
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T the Seminary received a charter of incorporation on April 
6, 1825, the name being the Seminary of the Genesee Confer- 
ence. This name did not long remain. By 1826 there were one 
hundred and forty five students. The young principal, described 
as having a marvellous power over those under him, was not long 
to continue his dedicated service. After two years of tireless ef- 
fort, his health failed and it was necessary for him to resign. 

Augustus W. Smith, an assistant teacher since his gradua- 

tion from Hamilton College in 1825, succeeded Mr. Porter, and 
he, too, seems to have been a fortunate choice. Under his leader- 
siip che school continued to grow. By 1827 there were three fac- 
ulty members, and every year saw an increase to their number. 
Two were added in 1828 and three more in 1829. By that time 
the registration had reached t wo hundred and eighty three stu- 
dents. 
A pressing need for housing the students became apparent soon 
after the organization and a building program was undertaken 
in September, 1826. Eddy Hall, adjoining the courthouse build- 
ing on the west, was the first addition and was occupied as a 
boarding Hall. Whatever the price of the board at the beginning 
it was raised to one dollar per week in 1829. 

In the meantime the name of the school had already been 
changed, due to the dlvision of the Genesee Conference. Origin- 
ally a large territory sparsely settled, it had extended into Canada 
to the North, Pennsylvania to the south, and Michigan to the 
west. Eventually several conferences were broken off as popula- 
tion increased. This first change set off the Oneida Conference 
and then the name ‘‘Seminary of the Genesee and Oneida Confer- 
ences’’ was bestowed upon the school in 1828. However, this 
name did not long endure, for by the very nature of the rapid 
growth of both village and school and the increasing setrlement 
of the entire region, change was inevitable. 

The Genesee Conference now evinced the desire for another 
institution within its shrinking boundaries an on December 4, 
1830, the Legislature was petitiened for a change of name and 
charter which would terminate all connection with the Genesee 
Conference. The name, the third in the school’s brief history, 
was the Oneida Conference Seminary. To anticipate a little, two 
more changes were made in the nineteenth century. In 1868, the 
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Oneida Conference having ceased to exist by name, then the 
Seminary became the Central New York Conference Seminary. 
In 1873 it became simply Cazenovia Seminary, and by that neme 
it is best remembered as a secondary school. 

The name was not the only change apparent in the first few 
years. In 1824 the lone building stood apart. To the south, down 
to the corner of Albany street the ground was mostly covered 
with stub oak. By 1831 the school was well established and the 
Methodists had erected a stone church where the scrub oak had 
been and no longer needed the Seminary Cha pel as a meeting 
house on Sunday. The close association continued and was to 
continue for many years to come. 

The tuition mentioned earlier is unbelievably low, but we 
must remember the cost of living was equally low in those days. 
The principal received a fairsalary. In 1835 it was $500 a year 
and the priviledge of boarding his wife in the dining hall. In 
1835 it was raised to $600, and board, however the agreement 
stipulated that he must pay tuition for children educated and all 
other expenses. The preceptress in charge of the y ou ng ladies, 
received $100 a year, in addition to her board. 

During the administration of Dr. W. C. Larrabe, who from 
1832-1835 served as principal, the policy of free tuition, under 
limitations, to minister’s children, was inaugurated. Gifts were 
always acceptable and appreciation shown by allowing doncrsto 
send children without cost. Thus for every fifty dollars donated, 
a certificate of tuition for two years was given, and these certi- 
ficates were transferable, which occasionally led te financial con- 
fusion. 

An agent was always employed for the purpose of recruit- 
ing new students and this practice helped to spread the know- 
ledge of the school and its advantages ver y widely all through 
the cerritory. Co-elucation was the rule from the earliest begin- 
nings and as time passed, it became fashionable to send the young 
ladies of the family for a year or two at the Seminary, in lieu of 
finishing school. The students were expected to apply themselves 
strictly to their studies and keep social functions to a minimum. 
In 1837 the schedule for a day’s activities ran thus; prayers at five 
A. M., and five P. M., winter and summer. Recess and breakfast 
from seven to eight o'clock, then classes followed by the noon 
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recess and dinner from twelve to one. More classes and after- 
noon recess and supper from five to seven. The rest of the time 
was allocated to study and sleep. The young ladies and gentlemen 
could worship together, recite together, and eat together, but not 
talk together. 

Life within the four walls of the Seminary would seem ri- 
gorous to the student of today. In the picture of the buildings, 
the rows of chimneys on the roof of Eddy Hall serve as a remind- 
er that each room was heated individually in the early days. A 
small flat top stove was part of the equipment of each room and 
each student must furnish and carry his or her wood. Space was 
provided for the storage of fuel, and every morning during the 
cold weather witnessed the familiar sight of students, arms piled 
high with firewood, traversing the stairs and halls ot the school. 
Many brought the wood from the family wood lot, and thus re- 
duced expenses, while the more affluent students patronized the 
local dealers. 

Although a dining hall was provided by 1826, and another 
building added in 1832, which was both dormitory and a replace- 
ment for early basement dining room of Eddy Hall, many could 
not afford the modest weekly charge. Food was brought from 
home in some instances and cooked on the little flat topped stove. 
Week ends students repaired for their home for rest, fellowship, 
and the replacement of their supplies. 

What with the use of candles and kerosene lamps and the 
many little stoves, one wonders at the lack of fire incidents in 
the early days. Yet none are noted in the first fifty years. It re- 
mained for the era of electricity and central heating system to pro- 
duce three devastating fires, in 1914, 1947, and 1959. 

The problem of adjusting the length of the school term to 
the satisfaction of curriculum requirements and a farm popula- 
tion often needed at home during some seasons of the year, seems 
to have plagued the administration. The four term per year ar- 
rangement adopted at the beginning was changed to two ses- 
sions of twentytwo weeks eich with a four weeks holiday be- 
tween. This was found unsatisfactory because there was a tenden- 
cy for attendance to drop near the close ot the session. By 1839. 
it was decided to have three terms of fifteen weeks each. 
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A three year course of study was adopted and diplomas were 
awarded upon the completion of the course. It is believed that 
this was the first graduating course adopted by any seminary in 
the state, two young ladies were elegible for diplomas in 1840, 
one year after the adoption of the plan. 

The curriculum of the Seminary presented good solid fare to 
the inquiring mind. The ancient languages, Latin and Greek were 
favored as the backbone of any worthwhile course of study. Math- 
ematics was alsoa respected subject with Geiman, English and 
French as popular choices. As late as 1864 Natural Science was 
the only offering in this field. Drawing and Painting, Elocution 
and Music rounded out the cultural side. There was also a Com- 
mercial department. 

1839 was an important year in the history of the Seminary 
because it marked the reduction of the debt from $10,000 to only 
$4,000. This was partially due to a religious celebration held in 
the Conference in honor of the one hundredth year of Methodism. 
An educational fund was raiseded which reduced the indebtedness 
and also provided $757,00 for apparatus and library. The institu- 
tion ranked tenth in the state at this time in number of students 
and investment. By 1843 it had risen to third place, while in 
1872 it ranked first of any institution of its kind in the state. 

The addition of Williams Hal] in 1851 increased the class- 
room space and allowed the renovation of the chapel. This now 
occupied the entire second floor of the original building, which 
was flanked on either side by the additions made since the organ- 
ization of the school. 

The first fifty years of the life of Cazenovia Seminary gave 
one hundred and forty mento the ministry of the Methodist 
Church. Three of these became bishops. One hundred and fcrty 
lawyers, and one hundred and twenty doctors received their sec- 
ondary education at Cazenovia Seminary. The Congress of the 
United States had at least one Cazenovia alumnae in each house. 
Two governors, Blair of Michigan and Stanford of California rep- 
resented the school. Leland Stanford also was president of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company and superintended the construct- 
ion of the line. He later became United States Senator. Innumer- 
able teachers, bankers and businessmen were educated in Cazeno- 
via. 
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The object of this sketch has been to picture the beginning 
of a historic institution of learning. In1875 the first fifty years 
were celebrated with a Semi-centennial Jubilee, held July seven 
and eight. It was marked by addresses, minutes of class reunions 
and other features. A history of the first fifty years was the most 
notable result of the event. Written largely by the Rev. William 
Reddy, D. D. it contains much of the material presented here. 
In addition I have tried to put down incidents remembered by 
former students and told by them to their children. 

For the sake of the orientation of our readers a few words 
about the years following 1875 may not be amiss. The growth 
of present day educational system in New York State brought 
down the curtain on the Seminary as we kne w it. The develop- 
meat of the Central School system with public transportation 
for every child to a large well equipped high school, greatly 
reduced the number of students applying for admission. The 
great depression of the thirties contributed serious financial prob- 
lems. In 1942 the Central New York Conference reluctantly re- 
linquished control to a group of civic minded Cazenovians, who 
became the new trustees and assumed the management of the old 
school. It was deemed advisable to give up secondary education 
and establish a girl’s Junior College, for which type of education 
there has been an increasing demand. At present time Cazenovia 
Junior College (Spring of 1961 the trustees voted to drop the word 
“‘Junior’’ and move toward a full College. Ed. Note.) grown from 
the historic roots just described, flourishes as an accredited school. 
The alumnae and loyal citizens are justly proud of the school 
they consider peculiarly their own. They have weathered many 
storms together and look forward to a satisfying future. 


== 
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TRIBUTE IN MEMORY OF MISS MAUD BROOKS 
OLEAN CITY HISTORIAN AND LIBRARIAN 
By Dr. John C. Armstrong 


Presented at the joint meeting of Olean Chapter, D. A. R. 
and O-Pa-Hi Historical Society, January I7, 1961 
Contributed by Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, OFM Librarian 


St. Bonaventure University 


CQOTo 


I appreciate the honor that has been conferred upon me in 
asking that I pay tribute to Miss Brooks but I find that the hard- 
ship of the task is equal to the honor. For who can pay an ade- 
quate tribute to the woman whom we loved to call “Our Miss 
Brooks’’, because she meant so much to our community, for so 
many years and contributed so much to our city’s life? She de- 
serves a tribute that I feel ict is impossible for words to pay; we 
cannot find expressions for what is in our hearts and minds to- 
night as we think of her. For me the task is rendered all the more 
painful and difficult because what seem to be the last lines she 
wrote were in a letter published in the Times Herald on Wecnesday 
December 21. In that letter she paid me a great and generous tri- 
bute which I feel I did not deserve. I called her on the telephone 
the following day, three times during the day, to thank her for 
what she had written about me. There was no answer to any of 
my calls. Now I know why. I am deeply touched by the know- 
ledge that shortly before she drifted from sleep into eternity, 
this gifted, gracious friend had me in her thought. 

We were friends for more than 40 years; we were co-work- 
ers for many of these years. I was a trustee of the Olean Public 
Library and in all the years in that post I was chairman of the 
book committee of the board and spent many hours with Miss 
Brooks. I never knew a more conscientious public servant than 
she showed herself to be. She was devoted to her task as libra- 
rian, conscious always ef what she felt was a great responsibili- 
ty to the people of the community and especially to its youth. 

The trustees had complete confidence in her, because of this 
evident devotion to her appointed task and that confidence was 
eminently deserved. She ever strove to make the library the in- 
stitution she felt it was intended to be, an active force in the civic 
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and cultural life of Olean and the success which crowned her ef- 
forts was great as it deserved to be. To students she was always 
attentive, helpful and encouraging. Young and old regarded her 
as a true friend. 

But great as she was in the post of librarian, it is in her ex- 
tensive contribution to the field of local history that I am called 
upon to deal in this tribute to her. We owe her a great debt in 
this regard. Her great grandtather, Cornelius Brook, had been one 
of the founders of the community; her grandfather, James Brooks 
had been one of the first three judges in Cattaraugus County; her 
father, Col Enos Brooks, had been wounded fighting for the 
Union cause in the Civil War and was until his death a leading 
citizen in the community. She was in very truth the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of Olean, a true representative of the pioneer 
courage and perseverance that he wed early Olean out of the 
wilderness along the shore of the Allegheny River. She loved her 
city with a love that inspired her to set down much of the his- 
tory for the benefit of her own generation and those who would 
follow her, in the hope that in their reading they, too, might 
gather inspiration from the past. A fourth generation resident of 
Olean she was proud of her colonial and revolutionary ancestry 
as she had good right to be. But this pride was never ostenta- 
tious, rather, it brought home to her the obligation to strive in 
making herself worthy of such a heritage. 

Miss Brooks possessed to a very marked degree the historic 
sense; she thought of herself and her community and her country 
interms of their place in the river of time, the stream of great e- 
vents. She was all history as what it is - a sequences of causes and 
effects. In this philosophical contemplaticn of history she felt 
that the United States of America had been born in the blood 
and fire and steel of the Revolution to play a great and leading 
part inthe history of mankind, under the providence of God. 
Her constant thought was to serve her country where birth and 
circumstances had placed her, in Olean, in the hope of aiding, 
even the quietest and humblest way, in bringing this nation to 
the fulfilment of its destiny. Soshe was generous of her time and 
her effort in her undertakings and inexhaustible in her search. 

Miss Brooks believed that the study of history of nations 
and communities is a character building topic and that biography 
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can be a great source of inspiration to yourh. She had a passion 
for truth and facts concerning men and women who were among 
Olean’s pioneers. Her historical writings are thus of great worth 
to us because of their validity. Take one example of her work, 
the History of Olean which she contributed to the three volume 
Annals of Southwestern New York, embracing Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus and Allegany counties. In t h e course of her researches 
she came into possession of many documents of historical value 
to be seen in the historical display in the historical room of the 
Olean Library. 

Her interest in local history dated back to the centennial cel- 
ebration in Olean in 1904. Patiently and persistently she spent 
years looking over old newspapers, le tters and documents that 
bore upon the history of Olean. She was regarded and justly so, 
as an Outstanding authority in the field of regional history and 
her knowledge proved invaluable in the preparation of the pag- 
eant of Olean’s Sesquicentennial celebration in 195 4. Genealo- 
gical research also occupied much of her time and energy. She 
brought to the post of city historian an entirenew meaning and 
after she assumed the post on retiring as librarian, she wrote many 
articles of striking merit about old times Olean. 

Her life spanned nearly a century. I talked many times with 
her during the latt year of her life. As usual she inspired me with 
her viewpoint on world events and happenings, because her faith 
in her country and its destiny was as strong as ever. Her faith in 
Olean, whose story she has so faithfully portrayed, was equally 
strong; and above all hertrust inthe youth of this nation and 
this community was emphatically expressed, for her contribu- 
tion to the history of this area, and the inspiration which her 
words provide and especially for the interest she herself felt and 
which she developed in others in this organization and its pur- 
poses, we ate deeply grateful. 

Speakiag for myself and for you, I will say that we shall al- 
ways be grateful to Providence that fot some years, many or few, 
our feet were set in the same path where walked our Miss Brooks. 
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A Description of an Industrial Center of 
Orange County, New York 
By Helen R. Predmore Chester, N. Y. 
CIOP® 


A historian of acentury ago noted that “If in every state we 
had those who were unprejudiced and truth bearing to test and 
examine the supposed history of their respective localities and to 
record the testimony of the aged before they go hence ard te ro 
more, truth would be vindicated, much that is interesting res- 
cued from oblivion, and a correct and minute history of our 
country secured.” 

Perhaps before but certainly as early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the fertile, primival lands ot what now ccm- 
prises central Orange County in New York State were attracting 
the attention of such enterprising speculators and forward-look- 
ing prospectors as Joseph Sackett, Philip Rockeby, Nathaniel 
Hazard, Hendrick Ten Eych, Rip Van Dam and Danie!Crom- 
melin. The last named, prior to 1710 had purchased thousands 
ofacres of land along a river which meanders through the south- 
ern part of Orange County. In 1704 he bought the holdings of 
both Philip Rokeby and Hendrick Ten Eych. Eight years later, 
in order to fulfill an agreement made among these landowners, 
Crommelin decided to get busy occupying so me of the wilder- 
ness. Part of the agreement was that the first owner to make a 
settlement would receive a bonus of six hundred acres addition- 
al to the virgia land. 

If the reader pictures our early pioneer settlers as crude yo- 
kels, peasants or serfs, or as the overflow from crowded European 
prisons, let him also consider others of the men and women who 
made homes for the first white settlers of Orange County. Some 
of these people were important persons with proud and import- 
ant ancestry. 

Daniel Cromlin was such an one. He was a grandson of Ar- 
mand Crommelin who maintained a country house near Court- 
ney, France,a merchant at whose direction his agents purchased 
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for him vast quantities of linen fabrics for export to foreign 
countries; England being one of his best markets. His sons were 
associated with himin his business. Pierre, the elder lived at 
Chambray, and Jean, the younger, resided at St. Quentin in order 
to cafry on trade in batiste cloths. 

It was here at Sc. Quentin that Jean Crommelin met and 
married Marie de Semeris, a daughter of Jacques, Lord of Camay. 
Their wedding took place at Follembray, a royal castle between 
Chauny and Coucy; and was graced by the attendance of Madam 
Catharine of France, a sister of King Henry IV. 

Jean Crommelin became Lord of Camas. His business pros- 
pered, and his family increased to include two sons who were 
given the family names of Pierre and Jean. 

Jean Crommelin, the younger, was born at St. Quentin May 
19, 1603. He married Rachel Tacquilet, who was the only daugh- 
ter of Guillaume Tacquilet, Signeur of Gricourt, and his wife 
Marie de Maurcrox. Both Crommelin and Tacquilet were fami- 
lies of wealth, landowners and international merchants. 

Daniel Crommelin was the thirteenth child among the fif- 
teen who were born to Jean and Marie. Since this family bad pro- 
duced some of the foremost merchants of the time, it is not sur- 
prising that Daniel became well enough experienced in business 
to be one of the largest land speculators in Orange County. 

While living in Paris, France, Daniel Crommelin had married 
Anne Testart. Later they came to America where records show 
that he was dealing in Orange County real estate by the year 1705 
or earlier. He bought large acreages in Goshen and Blooming 
Grove, including much of Chester. Some of this was fertile land, 
all of it beautiful, undoubtedly far lovelier when woods, fields 
and streams were as yet untouched by the hands of civilization. 

In 1716 Daniel Crommelin decided to build a house on his 
land. Stone abounded on the surface of the countryside and was 
easily procured. So a stone dwelling was erected, and because of 
his happy recollections ofthe beautiful fields where he had visit- 
ed grandfather Armand Crommelin at Gricourt, Daniel named his 
house and the estate which surrounded it, Gricourt. Thus it was 
known for seventy years or more. The house was located at the 
edge of the muckland meadows which extend northward from 
Sugar Loaf Mountain toward the Hudson River. The site was not 
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far from the present Graycourt cemetery, possibly between it 
and the present home of Mr. William R. Conklin, For a long 
while it was the largest and finest house west of the Hudson Riv- 
er serving as a tavern and a place of resort for travellers from 
all directions. 

Because Daniel Crommelin gave the name of Gricourt to 
this spot the same apdellation, (but with the English spelling, 
Graycourt) was finally adopted by the Erie Railroad and the 
Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad for the station which was 
erected abouta mile south of the site of Daniel Crommelin’s 
Gricourt. This junction was first known by the name of Chest- 
etville. It was erected more than one hundred yearsafter the 
Crommelin family had left the region. 

Because of the vast amount ofland which Daniel Cromme- 
lin owned along its banks, the little river in southern Orange 
County has become known as Crommelin River. It was Daniel 
Crommelin that gave to Orange County the names of “Gray- 
court”’ and “The Crommelin.”’ 

After twenty-five years of prosperity the Crommelin family 
lost leadership in Graycourt affairs. A son Cha. -s Crommelin 
contracted debts which he was unable to liquidate, and in 1741 
the large estate was sold to satisfy his creditors. The house and 
nearby lands became the property of Ebenezer Seely who occu- 
pied it until 1763 when he divided it into four parts. Later the 
Graycourt estate was divided into twelve parcels, and members 
of the Seely family were owners of all of it for miles around. 
Ebenezer, Christopher and Samuel Seely each having bought of 
the surrounding acres. William Seely and Rulaf Swartout seem 
to have been located along the Crommelin river at the same time 
that Daniel Crommelin was active there. Daniel Crommelin 
owned 3628 acres of upland and 411 acres of meadow, an estate 
of more than 4000 acres. Some of this land is still owned and 
occupied by descendants of the Seely families, it now has teen 
in their names for more than two hundred years. 

The division made in 1763 by Ebenezer Seely resulted intwo 
of the four parts being purchased by James Nesbit and Elias 
Ward. The Graycourt House became the home of Josiah Gilbert 
who maintained it as an inn. 

In 1764 one of Mr. Gilbert's guests was a travelling French- 
man who was visiting America. He was pleasantly impressed with 
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the spot and wrote letters to friends in France in which he men- 
tioned that he was lodged at “Old Graycourt’’. He gave his 
name as Hector St. John. Four years after his first visit to the re- 
gion he returned to purchase one hundred and twenty acres of the 
land from James Nesbit. This piece of property was located im- 
mediately west of the Graycourt House. Soon he erected a coun- 
try house and named his estate ‘‘Pine Hill’’. His dwelling was 
on the site of the house now known as ‘‘E]mcote*’ and present- 
ly owned by William R. Conklin. Rows of Elm trees set out by 
Frank Woodhull when he built his home in 1862 or thereabout, 
shade the highway at this point and when in the early part of 
the twentieth century the R. H. Macy Company of New York 
City used this house as a vacation resort for their employees it 
was Called “Elmcote’’. The steep slope back of the house is still 
known as Pine Hill, although it is now almost denuded of the 
pine forest which once probably clothed it. 

Hector St. John was a lover of nature, and a student of na- 
tural science. He enjoyed plants and trees. Many acres of his es- 
tate were cleared and improved. He imported trees, fruits and 
vegetables to grow in his garden, some of which tcck root and 
flourished in Orange County soil. Peo ple who now reside near 
the site of his home tell of an aged fruit tree which stood ina 
field until within the last few years; alsoas pecies of perennial 
scabiosa which grew by a nearby fence among the native grasses 
which had not overrun it. 

Like his predecessor, Daniel Crommelin, Hector St. John had 
coasiderable means at his disposal. In 1772 he was foremost a- 
mvag his neighbors inan attempt to drain the Graycourt mead- 
ows, so that the extensively fertile soil could produce m ore abun- 
dane crops. Records left for our perusal, do not tel] the result 
of the efforts at drainage, but they may have been quite success- 
ful, for a quite early description of the Hector St. John’s resi- 
dence refers to a lake which extended in front of the house. Any 
such body of water has not been there within the memory of 
present inhabitants so perhaps that first drainirg project led the 
lake water seaward. 

Hector St. John not only wr ote letters and kept records of 
ais life ac Pine Hill; at length he compiled a book entitled, ‘‘Let- 
ters from an American Farmer’, which was printed in England. 
It was one of the earliest accounts of life and conditions in Amer- 
ica written by a resident of the country. He drew a picture of 
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his estare. It is an interesting, and informative picture. The title 
is “‘Pine Hill, 1778’’. It portrays a beautiful commodious house, 
two stories high with five large windows across the side facirg 
the highway. There are two chimneys. Some outbuildings, lawn, 
gardens, and an orchard covers the slope of the hill. Beneath 
towering shade trees near the road sits the lady of the mansion 
with her handwork and near her stands her husband. Beside them 
flows the Crommelin River with ditch and streamlet watering the 
fields wherein a negro plows with a team of horses. On his seat 
which is bolted tothe plow rides along a little bey, a child of 
the St. John’s family. Hector St. John’s book was avidly read by 
English speaking people. Later he translated it into French and 
interested continental readers read it. It is rated as an American 
classic. Written at Graycourt, about Graycourt, and by a resi- 
dent of the place. It is a genuine product of Graycourt. 

After he had his book published in England Hector St. John 
retura2d co his mative France where he was known as Michael 
Guillaume St. John de Crevecoeur. For some unexplained reason 
he had dropped a part of his name when he came to America 
the first time. He married the daughter of a merchant. She is re- 
ferred to as a Quaker wife, named Mehitable. During the Revo- 
lutionary War, Hector St. John was persecuted and suspected cf 
spying. He was not a spy but aman of peaceful pursuits, who de- 
sired no part in turmoil and war. After suffering fines and im- 
prisonment he and his older son, Guillaume Alexander called 
“‘Ally’’, were given protection and allowed to leave the courtry, 
his wife and the other children, a daughter named America 
Frances, and a boy Louis, remaining at Graycourt where Mrs. 
St. John soon died. The children were befriended by neighbo:s 
at Chester until Captain Fellows, a shipowner of Boston heard 
of their sad predicament and came to take them under his care. 
In a Revolutionary War raid “Pine Hill’’ was burned. Graycourt 
House may have had a similar fate for it was razed in 1832. 

When in 1783 Hector St. John returned to New York City 
he came under his real name, and in the position of French Coun- 
sel to America. In 1790 he sold the ‘‘Pine Hill’* estateto Hezekiah 
Moffatt. Thomas Moffatt, son of Hezekiah continued to maintain 
**Pine Hill’ in a good state of cultivaticn. He brought cotton- 
wood seedlings from the woodlands of the Hudson River mcunt- 
ains as he walked to and from the buildings of the defences at 
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Fr. Montgomery. These sapplings flourished and were huge trees 
standing along che roadside until within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation. 

Ac the outlet of the Graycourt meadows the Crommelin Riv- 
er forms a loup, then rushes Onward with increasing force for 
considerable distance. At the rapids thus formed early settlers 
found an ideal spot to set up a saw and grist mill, both of which 
were positive necessities for life in a wilderness such as then sur- 
rounded them. The force of the water falling over the rapids cre- 
ated excellent power for operating mills. 

Perhaps co clear the hillsides of forests and to utilize the 
timbers, Daniel Crommelin may have required a saw mill, or it 
may have been Samuel Knight or John Carpenter, or possibly 
some other miller who established the first milling project near 
the bend of the stream. Be that as it may, John Carpenter is re- 
corded as being engaged in grinding grain there at the time of 
the Revolutionary War. 

As early as 1714 a Carpenter family was active in public af- 
fairs along this Crommelin River which charmed the newcomers, 
and watered their fields. Possibly a group of Carpenter pioneers 
migrated from Long Island to Orange County about the same 
time and for the same reasons that Seely families came from Con- 
necticut. No authentic data seems ro exist concerning this Car- 
penter family line. Very early landowners of the name of Car- 
penter include Solomon, John and Joseph Carpenter. In 1715 Sol- 
omon Carpenter sold land in Goshen to John C. Carpenter of 
Jamaica, Long Island; and in 1749 he deeded other property to 
John Yelverton, this instrument being witnessed by a native 
named Herhiakena. A generation later, 1779, John C. Carpenter 
of Goshen (probably the same of that name who was of Jamaica 
fifty or sixty years earlier) sold land to his son, John Carpenter. 
S:veral Carpenter families possessed at least one member named 
John, and no proof has been breught forward to prove that all 
these early Carpenter fa milies who settled in the Goshen area 
were not related. By the time of the Revolutionary War there 
were more than twenty male Carpenters who signed the pledge 
of allegiance or were otherwise active in the conflict. At least 
four of chese men signed as John Carpenter - one of whom per- 
ished at the battle of Minisink. In 1862 Jesse Carpenter owned 
the farm where the Graycourt House had stood. 
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It was a John Carpenter whom Henry Wisner induced to be- 
gin the manufacture of gunpowder because the colonists so des- 
perately needed it in repulsing the attacks of the British. Mr. Wis- 
ner is believed to have aided John Carpenter's enterprise by ad- 
vancing certain sums of money. Previously the colonists had pur- 
chased from England gunpowder as well as all other premitted 
manufactured commodities, th e mother country had forbidden 
engagement in any such industries. About the same time that 
John Carpenter began to make gunpowder, a forge was set up 
near the mill. It is probable that from these places of business, 
grist, gunpowder and metal products were turned out earlier than 
any part of the country. A mill at New Milford which was es- 
tablished 1725 was then considered in New Jersey, and Lawrence 
Scrawlery’s forge at Bellvale which operated from 1745 to 1750 
was pronounced illegal and closed by order of the Crown. 

It is possible and entirely probable thatone or more links 
of the first chain strung across the Hudson River were forged at 
Graycourt forge. When decision was made to sink such a barrier 
across the river at West Point in order to impede the British war- 
ships from going north by the river route to join the rest of the 
fleet, this huge chain was quickly constructed. Although the 
firm of Peter Townsend of the Stirling Mine was the contractor 
for making the chain, because of the pressing need for haste in 
its completion, this firm parcelled out the work to various forges 
in the neighborhood, each of which delivered the completed 
links to the appointed place on the banks of the Hudson River. 
Undoubtedly the Graycourt foundry contributed its quota totke 
enterprise, especially s ince Absolom Townsend had an interest 
in the Graycourt works, and William Townsend in the Augusta 
Iron Works on the Ramapo River. 

In 1791 James Craig and his son Hector, then about 15 years 
old, having been born May 8, 1775 in Paisley, Scotland, came to 
Orange County. They first located near Newburgh where they 
established mills. Soon they sold out tothe Walsh family. In 1796 
they began the manufacture of paper along the Crommelin River 
at Graycourt. Hector Craig recognized the great need for the man- 
ufacture of paper in this country because paper was one of tke 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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ITALY, YATES COUNTY 


By Jessie and Robert Coons, Naples, N. Y. 


OO OS20 


Italy township is located in the south-western part of Yates 
County, and touches on Canandaigua Lake. It was originally in- 
cluded in the old town of ‘‘Middletown’’, Ontario County, which 
was formed January 27, 1789. Middletown was changed to Naples 
April 6, 1808; and Italy was set off from Naples, and organized 
by act of February 15, 1815. 

The name Italy, is plain, but why it was applied to the town 
is a matter of conjecture. The town was taken into Yates County 
upon the extention and organization of the latter in 1823. 


Phelps and Gorham Purchase, Third Range, Seventh Town- 
ship, is the location of the town. 


‘The land in New York west of Seneca Lake has an interesting 
history. Massachusetts claimed that area because of the charter 
granted it in 1628by King Charles of England. New York claimed 
it because it had belonged to the Iroquois, and they had been under 
the protection of New York. Representatives of the twostates 
met at Hartford in 1786 and reached an agreement whereby Mas- 
sachusetts was to sell the land, but after it was sold it would be- 
come part of New York and be subject to its government. 


Massachusetts sold this whole area to Oliver Phelps and Na- 
thaniel Gorham. These partners also had to buy the land from the 
Indians. Phelps had a council with the Senecas near where Buffalo 
now stands. The Indians agreed to sell him abuut one third the 
land he had bought from Massachusetts. They refused to sell any 
land west of the Genesee River. The entire area between Seneca 
Lake and the Genesee with the exception ofa narrow strip of land 
lying on Seneca Lake, comprising the town of Starkey and por- 
tions of Milo, Torrey, and Benton the landnow within the bounda- 
ries of Yates County was apartof the purchase. A Pre-emption 
Line was surveyed, and the whole purchase into ranges and town- 
ships. The ranges were six miles wide running north and south, 
counting from east to west, and the townships six miles square, 
counting from north to south. In 1792 anew Pre-emption Line was 
surveyed, the first one was found to beone and one half mile 
farther west than it should have been.’’ 
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The town has two principal water courses, and each of these 
has its smaller tributaries. W est River is perhaps the greater of 
the large streams, but its course is confined to the north-western 
locality in the town, whence it comes from Middlesex, and event- 
ually discharges into the head of Canandaigua Lake. This last 
named body of water hardly more than touches the land of this 
town. The chief water course of Italy is the ancient ‘‘Ah-tagive- 
da-ga"’ of the Senecas, but known to the white settlers and res- 
idents as Flint Creek, named by a pioneer of Ital y Hollow. This 
stream has its source inthe south-eastern part of the town from 
whence it runs westerly about a mile, and then runs northerly a- 
bout another mile until it reaches the valley proper, and then 
takes a northeasterly course and passes from the town near its 
northeast corner, which is Potter, thence through Gorham, Flint, 
and finds its way into Lake Ontario. 

The surface of the town is by large rugged and mountain- 
ous in character. The township is made up of several hamlets: 
Sunnyside, West River, West Italy Hill, East Italy Hill, and Ita- 
ly Valley also known as Italy Hollow. The hills reach a height 
of 1424 feet above Canandaigua Lake on East Italy Hill. 

Oa lot 2levidences are found of what are believed to bethe 
remains of an ancient fort, erected by a race that inhabited this 
region previous to the advent of the Indians. 

According to tradition, the Seneca nation of the Iroquois 
Confederacy had their first village in the lowlands at the mouth 
of Clark’s Gully and at the foot of South Hill. Before that time 
however, at least three other native groups had lived on South 
Hill and through the valley of West River. 

Scientists have identified these as the Owasco culture, the 
Laurentian and the Archaic. There were probably more grours 
than these, because Folsom points have been found on South Hill 
and this would take the Indian occupation back to about 10,CCO 
years. 

Italy Valley was a trailway to the region about Keuka Lake 
and the Senecas who lingered near Naples after the Phelps and 
Gorham Purchase used the Flint Creek Valley as a route. How- 
ever, their best route was the line now taken by route 245 to 
Geneva. Capt. Pouchot traveled this route in 1758 or thereabout 
when he visiced the region for French interests. He was the Com- 
mandant of Fort Niagara. 
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The dataonthe ‘Indian occupation of Italy Township’’ was 
prepared by the late Dr. Arthur C. Parker, who won world wide 
recognition as an authority on Iroquois life. Dr. Parker after re- 
tiring from the Rochester Museum of Artsand Sciences, ard as 
State Archaeologist, moved to West Italy Hill. He wanted toleave 
a record of the early history of the region and with Jay D. Barnes 

Yates County Historian, promoted the idea ofan Indian Pa- 
geant to be heldat the Sycamore Grove near the site of Nunda- 
wao, the first Indian village and the traditional birthplace of the 
of the Seneca nation. In 1954and 1955 the pageant ‘‘Nundawao 
and the Coming of the Senecas’’ was written by Dr. Parker ard 
was presented by the Nundawago Society and their community 
friends. After the death of Dr. Parker, Jan. 1, 1955, the pageants 
were written by Robert E. Moody, of Rushville. In 1956 Hiawa- 
tha, in 1957 Dekanawida, and in 1958 Strangers come to Nunda- 
wao. In 1960 the Nstional Park Service announced that it would 
designate a site in the Finger Lakes region as a memoria] } £1k to 
the Iroquois Confederacy. The Nundawago Society has suggested 
the area of the traditional Nundawao village as a location. 

The Town of Italy has many natural phenomena, among 
which are the ‘‘Big Stone”’ and the ‘‘Big Elm*’. The giant white 
elm known as the biggest tree in New York State, was located 
at the exact center of Italy Hollow. April 1933 a grass fire was 
started by farmers nearby and the tree burned. At its base it was 
35 feet in circumference, the trunk towered 150 feet, the diame- 
ter 12 feet, the branches measured from tip to tip 156 feet. The 
age of the tree was estimated at 300. 

The Big stone is located in the Italy guJly, and is estimated 
that it weighs more than 300 tons. It is 30 feet long and 15 feet 
thick. A giant glacial deposit of conglomerate rock. 

The first settlement in the Town of Italy was made in West 
River by John Mower in 1790. He purchased land Dec. 16, 1793 
at one dollar per acre. Nancy Torrey taught the first school. Dr. 
Elsiha Doubleday was the first physician and postmaster at East 
Italy Hill. Early settlers were the families of William Clark in 
1790, locating on lot 8. William Dunton settled on lot 30 of the 
Brothers Tract in 1793. Edward Low settled on lot 11, In Slot 
Tract. Fisher Whitney located on lot 4, of the same tract in 1800. 
Fisher Metcalf came in 1805. Jabez Metcalf loeated in 1807 on 
lot 5. Jason Watkins came from Massachusetts and Iccated on Jot 
2 in 1807. Samuel Parish, his wife and their sons Levi and Rubens 
came in February 1791 and located at the head of the lake, and 
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Edwin R. Parish, a descendant of Samuel. Josiah Bradish settled 
on the Slot Tract in 1794. In 1793 Seth Sprague located on lot 2. 
His daughter Olive was the first white child born in this Town. 
Elias Lee settled on lot 3 in 1800. 

In Italy Hollow a man by the name of Flint was the first set- 
tler. Archibald Armstrong settled in 1794. Alexander Portea set- 
tled on lot 15 on the North Survey in 1794. John Armstrong on 
lot 3 in 1795. Stephen and Isaiah Post in 1796. Sylvanus Hasting 
and John Morris in the same vicinity in 1798. John and Carl 
Kaowles in 1798. Jacob Virgil the same year on lot 38. Nathan 
Scott on lot 30 in 1809. John Crouch settled in 1813. Robert 
Straughen on lot 19 in 1808. Joshua Stearns on lot 11, in 1806. 
John Brown on lot 19 in 1800, and John Hood on lot 23 in 1800. 

On the South Survey John Graham Jr., settled on lot 39 in 
1813. Benjamin Bartlett on lot 30 in 1811. George Murphy on lot 
30 in 1812. Isaac Barker on lot 39 in 1810. Amos Arnold on lot 
38 in 1812, James Fox on lot 30 in 1813. Josiah Barker on the 
same lot in 1813. Elisha Barker on lot 63 in 1814. Daniel Ensign 
on lot 44 in 1812. James Slaughter on lot 11 in 1812. Rufus Ed- 
son Jr., on lot 16, 1809. James Tourtelotte on lot 29 in 1818. Wm. 
Douglas on 17 in 1816. Henderson Cole on lot 8 in 1810. John 
Craft on lot 36 in 1812. Wm. Green on lot 7 in 1815. John Green 
on lot 28 Brothers Survey in 1825. Charles Hutchins, in North 
Survey lot 3 in 1815. Thaddeus Parsons on lot 11 in 1809. Charles 
Mumford on lot 18 in 1819. Joel Cooper on lot 26 in 1818. Chas. 
Clark on lo 26 in 1818. Jeduthan Wing on lot 15 in 1812. Samuel 
Dean Sr., on lot 34 in 1820. Charles Graves on lot 45in 1813. 
Eli Graves on lot 45 in 1814. Wm. E. Smith on lot 29 in 1813. 
Truman Curtis on lot 31 in 1810. Rufus Razee on lot 42 in 1814. 
Truman Reed on lot 3 in 1815. Josiah Reed on lot 4 in 1814. Wm. 
Griswold on lot 9.in‘1815. James Kennedy on lot 32 in 1845. J. 
Hooper on lot 50 in 1820. George Nutten on lot 11 in 1823. H. 
Doubleday on lot 9 in 1830. Daniel Swift on lot 9 in 1830. Dan. 
Baldwin on lot 44 in 1813. Thomas Treat on lot6 in 1817. J. B. 
Young on lot 47 in 1823. Hemen Squire on lot 10 in 1810. 


To be continued in the next issue. 

















MARRIAGES FROM FRIENDS RECORDS 
Hartland Monthly Meeting, from 1821 to 1862. 
Copied by Julia Hull Winner, Gasport, N. Y. 
From Records at 221 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Continuation from page 57, Vol. 4, No. 16. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF WILLARD MASON. Town of 
Shelby, son of James and Hopy Mason, deceased, to Laura Cor- 
nell daughter of Benj. and Phebe Cornell, Hartland on 14 of 10 
mo. 1830 at Hartland. 


"MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF CALEB SUTTON of Town of 


Norwich, U. C., son of John & Phebe Sutton, to Eliza Ann Deuel 
daughter of Abraham and Sarah, deceased Deuel, Town of Hart- 
land on 3 of 5th mo.. 1832. Witnesses: Abraham Deuel, Frederic 
Stover, Isaac Aldrich, David H. Cook, Lydia Cook, Phebe Sut- 
ton. Susannah Sutton, Hulda Deuel, Jane Deuel, Abner Deuel. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF Kendra Robson, Town of Hart- 
land, son of Michael & Elizabeth Robson, to Ruth Breckon, the 
daughter of John & Catherine Breckon, of Barre, N. Y., on 7, 
of 9 mo., 1831 atShelby. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF MOSES BOWERMAN, Town 
Royalton, son of Moses, deceased, & Eunice Bowerman, to Zil- 
pha Haviland, daughter of Charles & Esther Haviland, of Town 
of Royalton, on 9th of 2nd mo., 1831. Witnesses: Benj. Cornell, 
Nathan Pope, Joshua Bowerman, Charles Haviland, Alice Havi- 
land, Phebe Haviland, Alice Bowerman, Samuel Bowerman. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF SAMUEL BOWERMAN, of the 
Town of Royalton, son of Moses, deceased, & Eunice, to Dorcas 
Westgate, daughter of Jeremiah & Amy, deceased, Westgate, of 
Town of Royalton, on 6 of 6 mo. 1832, at Royalton. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF RUSSELL WELLS of Town of 
Shelby, son of Russell, deceased, and Rhoda Wells to Sarah H. 
Mosher, daughter of Thomas, deceased, and Hannah Mosher, 
Town of Lockport, on 14 0f 7 mo. 1831 at Lockport. 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF WILLARD S. MASON, Town 
of Shelby, son of James and Hopy, deceased, to Mercy Hoag, 
daughter of Levi & Diziah Hoag, of Elba, on 7 of 6 mo., 1832 at 
Elba. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF STEPHEN DILLINGHAM, of 
Caledonia, son of Silvanus & Judith, deceased, Dillingham to 
Anna Hoag, daughter of Isaac N. Shotwell & wife Edna, Town 
of Elba, on 21 of 11 mo. 1833 at Elba. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JAMES HAIGHT of U. C., son 
of Thomas & Rachel Haight to Isabel Kenyon, the daughter of 
Charles, deceased, and Lydia Smith, at Haviland, on 13th of 5th 
mo. 1833. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF WILLIAM NELLIST, Town of 
Haviland, son of John & Mary, deceased, Nellist, to Mary Bre- 
ckon, daughter of John & Catherine Breckon, Town of Hartland 
at Hartland, on 26 of 12 mo., 1833. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF SAMUEL HESTON of Batavia 
son of Joseph & Anna Heston toSarah G. Comstock of Lock- 
port, daughter of Nathan & Cloe Comstock, deceased, on 26th 
of 6 mo., 1834 at Lockport. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF THOMAS WRIGHTSON oithe 
Town of Hartland, son of George Wrightson & Mary his wife, 
both deceased, to Ann Pearson, daughter of William and Mary, 
deceased, Pearson of Lockport, at Hartland, on 27 of 10 mo. 1836. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF CALEB BRECKON of Somer- 
set, son of John & Catherine Breckon to Rebecca Ccates of Som- 
erset, daughter of William, deceased, and Margaret Coates at 
Somerset on 24th of 12th Mo. 1834. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF STEPHEN GIFFORD, Town 
of Hartland, son of Wilkeson and Amy, deceased, Gifford, to 
Maria Deuel, Town of Hartland, on 28 of 12 mo. 1837. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF DAVID THOMAS, of the town 
of Ledyard, Cayuga Co., son of David deceased, and Mary also 
deceased, to Edna D. Smith Lockpert, on 21 of 9 mo. 1843, 
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BIRTH RECORDS OF THE HARTLAND, N. Y. 
FRIENDS MONTHLY MEETING 
LORENZO HOAG, 19-6-1821, to Jackson & Phebe Hoag, Royal- 

ton, 
EDWARD P. HAWLEY, 25-12-1821, to Gideon & Mary Hawley 
Canibria. 


NATHAN COMSTOCK, bet. 15-2-1821 and 15-3-1822, to Na- 
than & Chloe Comstock, Royalton. 

ALONZO BRAMAN, 18-2-1822, to William. Braman of Shelby, 
Genesee, Co. 

JESSE BATTY, 17-2-1822, to Daniel Batty of Barre, Genesee Co. 
JAMES WEBB, 22-5-1821, to Jacob & Ruth Webb, Elba, G. C. 
AMY SHOTWELL, 18-1-1822, to Isaac & Amy Shotwell, Elba. 
AMY ALDRICH, 15-1-1822, to Wanton & Amy Aldrich, Elba. 
ELIZABETH HOAG, 5-2-1822, to Jacob & Sarah Hoag, Elba. 
RICHARD SNELL, 17-9-1796, to William & Mary Snell, at Den- 
ton, Yorkshire, Old England. 

SARAH D. HAVILAND, 25-11-1824, to Ingurson & Alice Havi- 
land, Royalton. 

PHILO HAVILAND, 10-11-1824, to James & Susannah Haviland 
Royalton. 

ISAAC HAVILAND, 1-6-1824, to Samuel & Phebe Haviland, of 
Royalton. 

HENRY G. WESTGATE, 18-12-1824, to Sylvanus and Esther 
Westgate, Royalton. 

MOSES BOWERMAN, 1-11-1824, to Joshua & Abigail Bower- 
man, Royalton. 

SARAH MOSHER, 17-6-1824, to Wm. & Judith Mosher, Somer- 
set. 

MARY T. BAKER, 8-1-1825, to Joseph & Hanna Baker Hartland 
DELIA STARBUCK, 28-10-1824, to Isaac & David Starbuck, So- 
merset. 

HARIET M. JACKSON, 19-9-1824, to Jesse & Edith Jackson, 
Elba. 

ELIJAH WEST, 21-9-1824, to Abraham & Anna West, Elba. 
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BENJ. CORNELL, 22-7-1824, to Daniel & Anna Cornell, Hart- 
land. 

ISAAC T. COMSTOCK, 14-3-1825, to Nathan & Chloe Com- 
stock, Lockport. 

MARIAH BATTY, 1-8-1824, to Job & Mary Batty, Lockport. 
HANNAH HOAG, 10-2-1825, to Jackson & Phebe Hoag, Lock- 
port. 

PHEBE A. COMSTOCK, 10-2-1825, to Darius & Ann Comstock 
Lockport. 

SAMUEL SMITH, 27-4-1825, to Daniel & Sene Smith, Lockport. 
SYLVESTER E. WEEKS, 8-8-1824, toEdward & Elizabeth Weeks 
Lockport. 

ISAAC S. MOTT, 4-5-1825, to Stephen & Mary Mott, Lockport. 
ISAAC M. ALDRICH, 23-11-1824, to Wanton & Amy Aldrich, 
Elba. 

ANNA HOAG, 10-2-1825, to Jackson Hoag, Lockport. 

JOHN B. WEEKS, 7-12-1825, to Edward Weeks, Lockport. 
FANNY M. WESTGATE, 17-3-1825, to Sylvanus & Esther West- 
gate, Royalton. 

PERMELA WESTGATE, 23-3-1825, to Jeremiah & Amy West- 
gate, Royalton. 

MARY HAINES, 18-8-1825, to Jesse & Sarah Haines, Lockport. 
MARY E. BIRDSALL, 15-7-1825, to Jonathan & Mary Birdsall, 
Hartland. 

EMILY JACKSON, 28-8-1825, to William & Anna Jackson, Hart- 
land. 

JACOB T. HAIGHT, 9-10-1825, to Jacob & Catharine Haight, 
Somerset. 

JESSE BIRDSALL, 24-11-1825, to Joseph & Nancy Birdsall, Hart- 
land. 

ALICE J. SPALDING, 1-5-1826, to Lyman & Amy Spalding, 
ELIZABETH SNELL, 13-8-1826, toRichard & M. I. Snell, Lock- 
port. 

SAMUEL CORNELL, 15-3-1827, to Daniel & Anna Cornell, Hart- 
land. 
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CO TWA DEP OTD EP OTOEWHRICPOTD OP OTOEWIRICO 
@-A SOLDIER’S SCYTHEs 


By Jasena Rappleye Foley, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHOP 2 


The meeting atthe Vail District School near Waterloo, New 
York, on the night of October 28, 1861, had troubled Wyman 
Johnson. The 26-year old farmer had stood in rapt attention at 
the back of the little one-room school crowded with half a hun- 
dred people who wanted to hear what the Reverend Dr. Gridley 
had to say about the war. Wyman could not shake the notion 
that the earnest Presbyterian pastor, as he beg ged for more re- 
cruits, had been talking directly to him. Leaving the meeting 
he had walkedin deep thought the short distance home under 
the starry sky. The words of the speaker, “You are needed”, 
still echoed in his ears. 

Even in the bright light of day, the deep-set eyes and stern 
voice of Dr. Gridley continued to pray on Wyman's mind. With 
every swing of his scythe he asked himself; ‘‘Should I go, should 
I enlist?’ Younger men than he, boys in fact, had been gone all 
summer. After the fall of Fort Sumter, as Lincoln's call came for 
one hundred thousand men, neighbor boys had enlisted. But he 
argued, as the scythe cut a wider swath, they had no farm work 
to keep them. It was peaceful here on the farm in central New 
York. The war was far away. Resting onhis scythe, he watched 
a canal boat slowly pass with no sound except the occasional 
shout of the driver on the towpath to his horses. The boat out 
of sight, again swinging his scythe, he recalled the prediction 
made in April that the war would not last three months. But now 
it was October, more and more recruits were needed. Eleven states 
had left the Usion. The Confederacy with Jeff Davis as president 
was firmly established. Lincoln was calling for help. 

Johnson hurriedon with his mowing as the slanting rays 
of the afternoon sun warned him the day was nearly done. Grad- 
ually he worked to the end of the meadow. His mowing was now 
finished. The coolness of the dusk settled over the land. The har- 
vest was over, farm workhad slackened. Suddenly his decision 
was made. Now was the time to sign up. He would enlist at 
once. Surely by spring the war would be over and he would re- 
turn to the farm in time for the plowing. Quickly he crossed the 
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road to the farmyard where he hung his scythe in the, crotch of 

a young poplar sapling. He entered the house to announce his 

decision. Then with a wave of farewell and a caution to leave his 
scythe in its place until his return, he strode out of sight down 
the dusty road to nearby Waterloo to tell Dr. Gridley he was on 
his way to enlist. In company with other Seneca County recruits 
he went by train to Geneva where he enlisted October 29, 1€€1. 
On November 15 he was mustered in as corporal of Company 

-G; 85th Regiment, New York Volunteers, and was soon on his 
way to the great Army of the Potomac. 

The winter dragged to a close but not the war. The green 
of spring colored the rolling hills of Virginia as Corporal John- 
son’s company steadily moved south. Here the season was earli- 
er than in York State. He looked admiringly at the fields of younz 
cotton plants, green rows on the red soil. He should tiow be fit- 
ting his own land for planting, but there would be no spring plow- 
ing on the home farm fer him this season. Every day's march 
carried him deeper into the South as he reluctantly turned his 
back away from home. 

As the year ended, Corporal Johnson with the Union forces 
entered the District of Albemarle, North Carolina. Marching into 
the garrison at Plymouth onthe Roanoke River, the northern 
troops prepared to continue the defense of that position. It was 
at Plymouth that Corporal Johnson re-enlisted on January 1, 1864 
and five days later received the rating as Sergeant. 

In the late winter the Union soldiers in the garrison at Fly- 
mouth sensed a stirring of military activity on the Roanoke Riv- 
er. on the nighr of April 18 the Confederate land forces surround- 
ed Plymouth. The iron-clad ram they called the ALBEMARLE 
dropped down the Roanoke to ram and sink the Union’s SOUTH- 
FIELD. 

All next day the battle raged. The South gained control of 
the Roanoke, driving the Union Navy down the Sound. Plymouth 
was reduced to eleven battle-scarred buildings, one of which, 
Grace Episcopal Church, gave up its pews and gallery to make 
coffins for the men who fell in the battle. Sergeant Wyman J. 
Johnson, mortally wounded, was taken by wagon over the long 
tortuous, shell-pocked road across the State to the Confederate 

-hospital in Raleigh. There he died on May 22, 1864, and was 
buried in the city of Raleigh. 
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For nineteen years until her 
death, the mother of Sergeant 
Johnson guarded the scythe cf 
her son in the crotch of the 
tree. The farm changed hands 
but the scythe remained in its 
place. Slowly the tree grew a- 
= round the blade of the scythe. 
| With che passing of years the 
=) wo den handle dropped away. 

The members of the J. Snyder 
Post No. 72, GAR of Waterloo, 
placed a staff in the tree above 
the scythe, where each Deccra- 
tion Day they flew a new flag. 
With che passing of the last 
‘comrade in arms, the Warner 




























Wyman Johnson's farm and 
the tree in which he left 
his scythe. 


The trunk ofthe tree with 
the blade of the scythe in it. 
















Vin Riper Post No. 435, Amer- 
ican Legion, took over the cus 
tom. For nearly one hundred 
years Wyman Johnson's scythe 
has been slowly disappearing 
into the heart of the tree. Over 
it day and night, flies the flag} 
of the Union he gave his life to® 
preserve. 

















Sergt. Wyman J. Johnson, N. Y. 


National Cemetery, Rock Quarry Road, Raleigh, N. C. 


Burial place of Sergeant Wyman J. Johnson 
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VETERANS OF EARLY WARS WHO LIE AT REST 
IN THE “OLD’’ CEMETERY, PHELPS, N. Y. 
Report of BerthaL. McMillan 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
Josuah Abbot 
Capt. John Banta 
Josuah Beeman 
Thomas Brown 
Joseph Griffith 
Josiah Halstead 
Murdock McLeod 
James McMillan 
Caleb Moore 
Israel Nims 
Timothy Ray 
John Decker Robinson 
Darius Seager 
Micah Seager 
Ebner Woodward 
WAR OF 1812 
Thomas Ashley 
Harwood Bannister 
Theodore Bannister 
Capc. George Bayliss 
Asher Belding 
Thomas Bennett 
Joho Brooks 
John Brown 
Col. Ansel Calkins 
Maj. William Calkins 
Norman Case 
William Catlin 
John Chapman 
Enoch Crosby 
Capt. Seth Dean 
William Dickinson 
Aaron Deming 
Thomas Dillon, Sr. 
John Dolan 
Jasper Drake 
Elijah Edmonston 
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Lyman Burgess 
Thomas Owens 
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Elisha Granger 

Lt. Harmon Granger 
John Griffith 
David Harmon 
Maj. Eleazer Hawks 
John Hildreth 

Col. Samuel Howe. 
Aaron Jones 

Samuel Miller 
Abram Nelson 
John Newhall, Sr. 
Thomas Padden 
Roswell Perry 
Harry Robinson 
John Sarnsnett 
Walter Sessions 
William C. Shear 
Charles Sholes 
John Spellman 

Lt. Dean Swift 
Gen. Philetus Swift 
Capt. Zelus Swift 
Russell Vincent 
Capt. John Watson 
Wells Whitmore 
George Wilson, Jr. 
Enoch Wing 

John Wirts 

Peleg Wilbur 

Tunis Wright 





removed 
to Webster, N. Y. 


MEXICAN WAR, 1846-'47 


Ebenezer D. Redfield 
Joel Redfield 
Francis Root 

Luther Root 


CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865 


Lien Harmon 
John E. Reynolds 


James H. Whittum 
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GREAT VALLEY, CATTARAUGUS, CO. 
By Mildred Siade Patterson, Kill Buck, N. Y. 


CLOT ® 

Great Valley was taken from the Town of Olean on the 15th 
of April 1818, and then comprised w hat are now the Towns of 
Great Valley or Big Valley, Allegany, Humphrey, Carrolton and 
apart ofthe Allegany Indian Reservation. The Towns of Alle- 
gany and Humphrey were set off under the name of Burton on 
April 18, 1831, and Carrolton was formed on March 9, 1842. In 
1847 a portion of the Indian Reservation was taken off leaving 
Great Valley with its present area of nine miles north and south 
and six miles east and west. It comprise 33,715 acres af assessed 
land. It is bounded onthe north by Ellicortville, east by Humph- 
rey and Allegany, south by Carrolton, west by Salamanga and 
Little Valley. The towaship is drained by Great Valley creek 
wich ea:ers this Towa from Ellicottville and flows southwest- 
erly through Great Valley and (Peth) and empties into the Alle- 
ga iy river near the southwest corner of the Town through which 
the latter flows westerly. Both these streams h ave several tribu- 
taries, largest being Wrights Creek which enters the center of the 
easterly line from Humphrey and flows west into Great Valley 
creek some three miles below Great Valley village. Into Wrights 
creek flows Willoughby creek from the south and several other 
streams between that one and the mouth. Along the Great Valley 
creek is a broad and fertile valley thickly settled and very pic- 
turesque from which the township derives it’s name. This is trav- 
ersed its entire length in this Town by the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Railroad, now the Baltimore and Ohio. One half mile 
on either side of the Allegany river in the southwest correr lies 
a portion of the Allegany Indian Reservation. 

The first settlement in the Town was made by James Green 
at Kill Buck in 1812. Kill Buck was an Indian village in the 
midst of which was the wigwam of Daniel Kill Buck, the Indian 
chief. After the federal act was established, in certain areas on the 
reservations technically called ‘‘Village’’ as regions where the 
white man could lease on 99 years leases from the Senecas re- 
sulted in one such areas being at Kill Buck which received the 
name of Great Valley. This has been confusing as a Town later 
formed five miles at the “Plank Road House’’ half way between 
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Ellicottville and Kill Buck and permanently called “Great Val- 
ley’’. Kill Buck is district No. 1 in the Town, while village Great 
Valley is district No. 2. 

James Green came to Olean from New Hampshire in 1809, 
where he remained until 1812 when he came down the river to 
Kill Buck and built the first log cabin. He erected, at Kill Buck 
the first saw mill and opened the first tavern in the Town. He 
put in operation the first grist mill in 1816 which was used un- 
til 1888. He finally moved to a point on the Ohio river where he 
died. 

Capt. Howe, of the War of 1812, came to Kill Buck with 
his family from Phelps, N. Y.. and bought the tavern from James 
Green in the year 1817, remaining there for several years. A ro- 
mance developed between John Green and Lucy Howe, daughter 
of Captain Nathan Howe. John was constantly asking Lucy to 
marry him. She was several years younger and did not take him 
seriously. One day he came while she was doing the family wash- 
ing and once again he asked her to marry him. She was disgust- 
ed but said, ‘‘Yes get the preacher’’. John hurriedly had him there 
and Lucy dried her hands and they were married right there and 
then. This was September 4, 1828 and was one of the first mar- 
riages In the Town. They had no children. John died in 1874, 
at the age of 75. He and Lucy are buried at Kill Buck. 

The first school was started in 1817 and taught by Joel Fair- 
banks. The first birth was that of Ira Green, son of James. James 
Green was elected first Supervisor in 1819. The first store was 
operated by Lewis Wooster in 1815. James Trowbridge was the 
first physician. The first school house was built at Peth setrle- 
ment in 1820. The first religious service was held at the home of 
Orrin Pitcher in 1815. 

During the period in which the sawmills of the Great Val- 
ley creek were in active operation, the umber made at the mills 
was piled on the bank until rafting time which was usually about 
the month of March, then it was rafted into the creek and await- 
ed the spring flood, when therafts were rundown the creek into 
the river. The creek rafts consisted of one strings of four or five 
platforms or lengths. At the river about fourof these strings 
were put into one to forma Warren raft. Upon arrival at Warren 
three of these strings were put together to make upa Pittsburgh 
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raft, being three abreast and twenty platforms in length. On 
the Ohio river from Pittsburgh the usual raft consisted of three 
to five platforms abreast and from twenty to forty platforms in 
length. On a creek raft from three to five hands were employed. 
On a Warren raft from seven to ten including the pilot. On the 
Ohio from twelve to twenty men. In the early days it was cus- 
tomary for the raftsmen to travel home by foot frcm Pittsburgh. 
Oarsmen were paid four to seven dollars on a tripto Warren, 
twenty to forty dollars to Pittsburgh, and thirty to forty dol- 
lars to Cincinnati. Pilots were paid more. 


Taken from the account book of John Green. 


His own Spelling. 


For furnishing raft, 4.40. 
Wheeling Potatoes a 


Fifty cents for eggs -50. 
Fifteen cents for eggs 15. 
Pork at Shade River Bend 1.00. 


Saleratus one shilling 12. 
Six pounds bacon .75. 
Three dozen eggs 38. 
Pork 75. 


funishen of raft 3 dollars and 25 cents four my ex- 
pence to Pattrot two dollarsand sixty three cents 
2.63. Paid one hand 15 dollars for his trip, seven 
in Cincinnati with raft, $3 for my boad there. By 
eighteen pounds and three quarters of pork at ten 


cents 1.88. 
11 pounds of pork 85. 
one half bu. apples 13, 
one bu. of potoes .25. 
9 Pounds of beef 36. 


One saw mill in Great Valley was owned by Augustus Wil- 
cox. When he sold it the buyer paid him 1000 silver dollars which 
he brought in a burlap sack. 
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The “Plank Road House’’ now known as the Evergreen 
Tourist Home and Ski Lodge was built half way between Elli- 
cottville and Kill Buck. It was on the Old Plank Road where 
stage coaches traveled. It was a very popular place where li mber- 
men and raftsmen congregated. Space will not permit all the ex- 
citing stories about the place, at least two murders were comitt- 
ed within its walls. The Post Office was moved from Peth in 
1833 to this building. Its present location is on U. S.Rt. 219. 

Evidences of an ancient race of people have been discovered 
within the limits of Great Valley, in 1850.On the property of 
Chandler Chamberlain the remains of a mound of the Hopewell 
Indian culture was excavated in the summer of 1949 by men from 
the University of Toronto and supervised by an Indian named 
Red Eye from Shongo. Seven bundle burials were found with 
flint arrow points, copper beads and slate gorgets. 

Francis and Richard Green, brothers of James Green came 
to Great Valley with their families later and settled near the 
mouth of Great Valley Creek. They also, engaged in mill and 
lumbering businesses which constituted the leading occupation 
of the early settlers of Great Valley. Ira Norton located in Peth 
in 1816. One of the leading industries in the town today is the 
huge modern Norton Saw Mill owned and run by Norton heirs. 
Ben Chamberlain came in 1816, and built a mill ard resiced a- 
bout a mile above Great Valley Creek. 


A few land assessments from 1821: 


Ira Norton 136 acres $290.00 

James Green 335 acres $1402.90 
James Green 325 acres $ 892.00 
Ben Chamberlain 450 acres $1575.00 
Jeremery Wooster 232 acres $ 550.00 


The ‘‘Breathing Well’’ was one of the natural wonders of 
this region. During the summer of 1841, Nicholas Flint, who had 
purchased a holding from the Holland Land Company near the 
junction of Willoughby and Wrights Creeks dug a well which 
proved to produce no water evenat a depth of 40 feer. The well 
was given up, however after a while and inhaling and exhaling of 
air was noticed. The owner placed a wooden whistle at the mouth 
and at intervals, it could be heard at a considerable distance. 

See illustrations on pages 51 and 52. 
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CUBA, ALLEGANY COUNTY 
THE SENECA OIL SPRING 
Mrs. George Wall, Town Historian 


In 1806 the first articles for land grant were given by the 
Holland Land Company for acreage in the township, but no set- 
tlement was recorded for about five years. Because of swampy 
conditions, early residents located on the hills, especially to the 
north, where Stephen Cady founded Cadytown (the Katytown 
of the well-known stories by Zona Gale). Early settlers were: 
Col. Samuel H. Morgan, Solomon P. Abbott, General Calvin T. 
Chamberlain, James Strong, John Griffin, and Stephen Smith. 
John Bennett, Andrew Hawley, and Stephen Cole came about the 
same time. David Row taught school in 1822, and Wm. Dovner 
ran a sawmill on Oil Creek in 1815. 


Commemorative Tablet on Mile-Square Reservation 
Granted to Seneca Nation 1797 


1627 SENECA 1927 
OIL SPRING 


Its history forms the first chapter in the development 
of the Petroleum Idnustry in America-a gigantic world 
enterprise transforming modern life. 


1627 Oil on American continent first recorded in this region 
by the Franciscan Friar, Joseph De La Roche d’Allion 


1656 Spring mentioned by the Jesuit Father Paul Le Jeune 

1721 Prior to this year, spring visited by Joncaire the elder 

1767 Oil from this spring sent to Sir William Johnson as a 
cure for his wounds 

1797 Spring permanently reserved by Indians in Big Tree Treaty 

1833 Description of spring by professor Benjamin Silliman 
of Yale University 


Erected as a Tercentenary Memorial on July 23, 1927, by 
the University of the State of New York and 
N. Y. State Oil Producers Association 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF SEWARD, SCHOHARIE CO. 


A High School 1960 Senior Student Assay 
By Marlene Borst 


Sebastian France (Frantz) and his wife Anna Fritz were two 
daring individuals. They were bornin Wurtenburg, Germany, 
and had married in 1752. Both were Lutherans and had faced a 
gteat deal of hardship. It was, therefore, with a gladsome heart 
that they started for America. They were accompanied by Christ- 
opher and Michael Marcley (Mercle, also Marcle) and Eunice 
Fritz. The made the trip in a small ship and after a perilous trip 
landed at New York in November 1753. Sebastian, being the 
most educated of the group, was sent ahead to select a spot for 
settlement. They all came up to Albany where the group with 
the exception of Sebastian, remained for a time. Sebastian went 
west, and finally decided to settle in Schoharie County in what 
is now the town of Seward. 

Sebastian France settled on what is now the Raymord King 
farm. Eunice Fritz settled in what is now asmall white house be- 
side the pond in Janesville, occupied by Donald Ostrander. Mi- 
chael Marcley settled on the Henry Perrine farm, near the David 
France farm close to Hyndsville. Christopher Marcley (father cf 
Catherine) occupied this farm. 

Sebastian France brought the first German Bible in the val- 
ley. Itis now in the possession of Erwin France. It contains the 
following records: 


Anna, 10-21-1753 born on the trip over. 

Ernest Christopher, 3-12-1755 first white born in town. 
Eva, 11-15-1756. 

Elizabeth, 11-6-1758. 

Jacob, 7-17-1760. 

Margaretta, 6-6-1762. 

John,2-8-1760. 

Catherine, 10-12-1765. 

Henry, 8-30-1767, 

Lena, 9-16-1769. 

Lawrence, 4---1773. 

David, 6-9-1775. 
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Great Valley, New York 
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Genealogical notes from Mrs. Patterson’s correspondence 
with the editor. ‘‘We live in the home John Green built for his 
wife Lucy in 1840. Robert Patterson, my husband’s grandfathe~ 
came to Kill Buck in 1815. The old letter was written in 1823 to 
Capt. Howe, veteran of the War of 1812, my husband s great 
great, grandfather. Also Sunday School Certificate of John Par - 
terson, 1853. My Revolutionary ancestor was Serg. Isaac William 
Brown who died at Homer, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1837. He is buried ni 
Glenwood Cemetery i1 Homer. Most of the Browns come from 
Cortland Co. See Genealogy of R. Wilcox Brown and Mary Pot- 
ter Brownell Brown for my ancestral line’’. 
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Continuation from page 50, Early Settlers of Seward. 


The contract covering the land occupied by this group was 
known as the ‘‘Dorlach Grant’’. It was also known as the Jo- 
hannes Lawyer Patent. It consisted of a large grant to Jacobus 
Johannes, John Michael Borst, William Bouck, Johannes Braun 
(Brown) Michael Heltzenger, Johannes and Jacob Lawyer, also 
Christian Zeh, Mathias Barman, Lambert Sternberg, Barent Key- 
ser and Peter N. Somers. Later J. Lawyer and J. Borst purchased 
all the shares of it- Each selected a large farm, then Borst pro- 
ceeded to buy all of it. It became known as the ‘‘Borst Patent."’ 

Other early settlers in the town of Seward were Haines, 
Spornhyer, and Hynds. Early settlers were mcstly Germans and 
Datch, however there were few intermarriages. 

New Dorlach, the name given to the area, was named after 
a place in Germany. During the Revolution most were Whigs, 
like Jacob Hynds, William Hynds, Bastian France, and William 
Spurnhyer, however there were strong Loyalists also. 

In 1760, these people grouped together to establish a church 
which was made of logs and was located on the northern side of 
rhe present highway near Janesville. It was shared by both those 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic faiths. In 1772, Rev. Sommers 
organized a Lutheran society. The Rhinebeck church was erected 
in 1785. The first minister was the Rev. Mr. Moeller. The first 
Calvinistic minister was the Rev. Mr. Broeffel. 

Rev. Moeller had been an Army Chaplain under Washing- 
ton. His wife had died at Philadelphia. There he met Countess 
Zebiwitz whose husband had espoused the Patriots’s cause and 
had been made a general in the Colonial Army. After the death 
of the Count they were married, cameto the Schoharie and set- 
tled in Rhinebeck. 

Wich the constant threat of the Indians, and the rivalry be- 
tween the Whigs and Tories there was little time for education. 
Most of the children learned at home from their parents. Later a 
German school was established and taught by Herr Phaughwer. 
The first inn was kept by Thomas Almy. The first store by Will- 
iam E. Spronhyer. The first saw mill by William Hynds and the 
first grist mill by Henry Haines built in 1765. There wasalso a 
flouring mill run by John C. McChesney, and another grist mill 
operated by H. A. Warner and built in 1795. 
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The present township of Seward was named in honor of 
William H. Seward and was formed from Sharon on February 
11, 1840. Gardnersville was named after Dow B. Gardner. 

There had been for sometime in this region a great deal of 
bitter feuding between the Whigs and the Torries. At the start 
of the Revolution this situation grew worse. One of the most 
feared families were the Chryslers, particularly the four brothers 
William, John, Philip and Adam, all of whom were Tories and 
fled to Canada in 1777. In 1780, Adam Chrysler stayed at the 
home of another Tory, Michael Marcley. It was while he stayed 
there? that the Tories with some Indians went into a raid and 
killed many people. 

Sebastian France's sons Christopher and Jacob had enlisted 
in the army and their company was in the Schoharie Valley. Se- 
bastian was serving as a committeeman. On October 18, 1780, 
while Sebastian was away on duty his home was attacked by the 
the band of Tories that was staying at the home of Michael 
Marcley. They were led by Seth Henry, one of the more notori- 
ous Indians along with Adam Chrysler. Sebastian’s two sons 
John and Henry were captured. John was slain and scalped. 
Meanwhile Mrs. France with her remaining seven children had 
escaped into the forest where they hid for three days, suffering 
from the cold not daring to light a fire for fear of the Indians. 
Henry wasalso saved. After they had killed John and were gloat- 
ing over their next depredation, the France dog started to snarl 
and attacked the Indians who were holding Henry. In the con- 
fusion Henry freed himself and ran in the forest. 

On this same day Seth Henry and his band of Tories went 
against the family of Michael Marcley. This may seem strange 
as Michael had been a staunch Tory and had harbored Seth Hen- 
ry and Adam Chrysler when they made earlier attacks on the 
Whigs. It was just after noon when eighteen Indians and three 
Tories appeared at Michael Marcley’s home. Michael was a wid- 
over who had three daughters, three sons and a lad named Fox. 
Frederick, Michael's brother, had a very fair young lady, Cath- 
erine who was said to be the prettiest young lady in the valley. 
Frederick had also several sons. One of these was Martin who 
was sent to hisuncle Michael for a currier knife. He happened to 
be there when the Indians arrived. They captured the two daugh- 
ters, the two boys and their cousin Martin. Michael had been 
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visiting his married daughter in Rhinebeck. His niece, Cather- 
ine and her friend Betsy France, daughter of Sebastian, accom- 
panied him. On the journey home Michael seemed to be very anx- 
ious and ashe rode faster than the girls he arrived home before 
them, and he got there and was dismounting his horse he was 
shot down and scalped. At Haines mill, when the girls parted 
company they never realized it was the last time they would 
see each other alive. Betsy went home while Catherine went on 
to her uncle Michael’s to meet her brother Martin. Upon reach- 
ing her uncle's house, the Indians told her to stop, however she 
kept on riding Seth Henry fired his rifleand shot her. Her scalp- 
ing was witnessed by her brother and cousins. 

During the same year seven Indians under the leadership of 
Adam Chrysler surprised the William Hynds family. They took 
eight members of this family and four horses to Summit Lake 
and from there to Niagara. Mrs. Hynds and four of her children 
died while in captivity. Two and a half years later, the rest of 
the family returned with the exception of Mary who eventually 
three years later was allowed to return home. 

Other families suffered from these Tories and Indians raids. 
The Spurnhuyer family fled to Canada for safety as did others. 
Martin Marcley had hid in the bushes when he was found by 
Mrs. Haines who helped him find his mother. Later the Marc- 
leys became orphans. The girls accepted offers of marriage in Ca- 
nada. Hoffman who was neutral heard about the treacherous and 
revengful bands who were terrorizing the valley while at church 
and fearing for his wife, he returned home. Shortly after he had 
atrived, he and his wife were killed and scalped. Henry Haines 
Jr., also played a part in the Revolution going to the Lower Fort 
to inquire after his half brother John Rickard. In September of 
1782, three brothers, William, Nicholas and Peter Ottman Utt- 
man) were taken prisoners and taken to Canada. These early co- 
lonists have left us a great deal in national heritage. Peter Hynds 
a son of William, represented the Western District in 1829. As 
Horace Mann said; ‘‘It would be more honorable to our distin- 
quished ancestors to praise them in words less, but in deeds to 
imitate them more”’ 
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SUNDRY REPORTS FOR YOUR GENEALOGICAL SEARCH 
Contributed by Leora Wilson Drake 


Town Historian, Canisteo, N. Y. 


THE LOOMIS FAMILY. Records isecured July, 28, 1960 from 
Clinton Loomis, Campbell, N. Y. 


William Loomis family of Canisteo-Jasper Township. 
William H. Loomis b. March 20, 1841, Troupsburgh, N. Y. 
Mary L. Sherwood, wife, b. May 11, 1846, Elmira, N. Y. 
William d. Dec. 20, 1918, Canisteo Township. 

Mary d. Feb. 26, 1922, vi " 

Children: 

Andrew A. b. Sept. 28, 1873, d. Sept. 22, 1893. 

Elma V. & Elmer V. b. Dec. 18, 1886, d. March 24, 1887. 
George D. b. April 25, 1882, d. Oct. 20, 1887. 

Wm. F. b. Sept. 17, 1869, d. May 10, 1943. 

Henry Burton, b. Sept. 1, 1871. 

Adelia M. b. Dec. 14, 1874. 

Nellie A. b. Feb. 22, 1878. 

Lizzie E. b. March 5, 1880. 

Alice L. b. Aug. 22, 1884. 

All born in Jasper, N. Y. 

Henry Burton Loomis married Nov. 9, 1898 Ethel Waufie’ 
b. 1883, d. 1912. 

Children: 

Clinton Foster, b. 2, 1902- 
Kenneth, b. Aug. 3, 1905. 
Emmett, b. Feb. 22, 1908, 

married Virginia Burns b. July 11, 1914. 
Velma, b. --1912. 

Clinton F. Loomis, mar. Aug. 21, 1919 Jasper, to Ethelyn 
Nina Drake, b. Aug. 10. 1906, Troupsburg, dau. of Floyd 
Burrell Drake & Lena M. House Drake. 
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Children: 
Duane Harvey, b. Oct. 29. 1925, Canisteo. 
Gordon Clinton, b. July 27, 1931, Bath, N. Y. 

Duane Loomis, mar. May 7, 1949 at Painted Post, N. Y. 
Evelyn Louise Pruden b. July 24, 1928, Campbell, N. Y. 
dau. of Ray Pruden & Ruth Havens Pruden of Campbell. 

Children: 

Jane Christine, b. June 3, 1950, Bath, N. Y. 
Barry Lynn, b. July 12, 1954, = 
Lorraine Kay, b. March 19, 1956. 

Gordon Clinton, married June 23, 1956 to Alice Elaine 
Hall, dau. of Roy Hall & Dorys Scudder Hall of Painted 
Post, Alyce b. Feb. 22, 1935, Corning, N. Y. 


Children: 
Steven Gordon, b. June 5, 1957, 
Susan Allyne, b. May 6, 1958. 


WILLIAM CLARK BIBLE RECORD 


William Clark born 3-7-1769, Albany, Co., N. Y., 
d. 9-28-1858, Sarah Leach Clark, b. 1765, Cumberland Co. 
Pa., Children: 
William, b. 3-4-1792, d. 10-11-1855 IIl. 
Margaret, b. 7-11-1793, d. 5-25-1830, Seneca Co. Ohio. 
Matthew, b. 12-24-1794, d. 10-26-1856, " 
David, b. 5-30-1796, d. 3-19-1837, Michigan. 
Charles, b. 10-11-1797, d. 6-28-1845. Wisconsin Territory. 
Sarah, b. 3-15-1800, d. 7-28-1824, Seneca Co. Ohio. 
Elmer b. Oct.--1802, d. 5-7-1834, Ill. 
Polly, b. .Apr. 6, 1806, d 11-10-1880, Seneca Co. Ohio. 


CORNELIUS LINDERMAN, REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 








Cornelius Linderman, b. March 29, 1756, Montgomery 
Co. N. Y., d. Feb. 8, 1848, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Anna Young his wife, b. April 8, 1759, d. Aug. 3, 1841, 
married at Goshen, N. Y. 1777. 
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Children: 
Anna, b. Dec. 14, 1779, d. infancy. 
Alche or Elsie, b. Sept. 5, 1780. 
Catherine, b. March 27, 1782. 
William, b. Aug. 5, 1784- 
Sarah, b. May 13, 1788. 
Anna, b. Feb. 15, 1790. 
Mary, b. Jan. 30, 1792. 
Isaac, b. Dec. 21, 1793. 
Jacob, b. Dec. 21, 1793. 
Cornelius, b. March 5, 1796. 
Nancy, b. March 4, 1798. 
Henry, b. July 14, 1800. 
Jane, b. Feb. 28, 1802, 
John, b. Dec. 18, 1803. 

Jacob, (above) d. June 28, 1860. 
Catherine, his wife, b. Oct. 24, 1801, d. Nov. 9, 1862. 


MILITARY ROLL 


Paper owned by Miss Camilla R. Case, Canisteo, N. Y. 


“A list of names belonging to Capt. Asa Stanley 


Company, Ontario Volunteers. 
Sergt. Abraham Parrish 
John Shuler 
John K. Gould 
James B. Bemis 
Corpl. Aaron Ackley 
Jessie Miller 
James J. Johnson 
Drummer, Jeremiah Truman 
Fifer, Joseph Canfield 
Privates: 
Samuel Allen 


Cornelius Bapsett 
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Jedediah Crophy 
Thomas Chaptin 
John Fanning 
Jonathan Fanning 
William Hawley 
John Hall 

David Hawley 
Rufus Hickox 

Ira Pratt 

Willis Power 
Jonathan Phelphs 
Alpheus Richards 
John Ramsey 
James Reed 
Elijah Rose 

Daniel Steel 
Thomas A. Sawyer 
Wm. H. Straight 
Seth Stanley 

Levi Smith 

Oliver Tibbitts 
Olney J. Tiffany 
On back of the paper is this notation: 
Roll of Ontario Volunteers, May 30, 1805. 


MARRIAGES LISTING 


Married in Almond, N. Y., Allegany Co., Jan. 1, 1884 by 
Rev. J. C. Warren, Mr. C. B. Kable & Miss Mate Harmon, 
both of Almond. 

At the Baptist Church in Almond, N. Y. Dec. 9th, 1883, 
by Rev. Jacob Gray, Mr. Ceorge H. Crandall, & Miss Hulda 
E. Perry, both of Almond. 

In Arkport, Steuben Co. Oct. 122, 1884, by Rev. G. N. 
Todd, Mr. Courtland Bartlett of Almond & Miss Mary Cur- 
ry, of Hornellsville. 
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In Harrison Valley, Pa. Dec. 30, 1884, by Rev. C, Smith 
Malvin Lowrie of W. Union, N. Y. & Nettie Tompkins of No. 
Bingham, Pa., and Albert Robins of No. Bingham & Lavina 
Lowrie of W. Union, N. Y. 

At Garwoods, N. Y. Fred Wyant & Mattie Parsons of Alm- 
ond, N. Y. Oct. 28, 1883. 

At Almond, N. Y. Dec. 25, 1883, by Rev. D. K. Steele, Leon 
I. Stevens of Woonsocket, Dakota to Eliza O’ Connor of Almond. 

At Hornell(sville), N. Y. Jan. 23, 1884, by Rev. T. J. Whit- 
aker, B. J. Leonard of Cayuta, N. Y. & Minnie Burdick of Alm- 
ond, N. Y. 

Aug. 8, 1883, by Rev. D. K. Steele, A. D. Brown of An- 
dover, N. Y. & Helen M. Karr of Almond, N. Y. 


SOME NAMES OF CUSTOMERS ACCOUNT BOOK *C’’ 
Of Obadiah Wheeler, North Urbana, N. Y. 
Book dated Apr. 13, 1846 and closed June 20, 1865 


Thomas Armstrong 
John Woolverton 
James Wheeler 
Dennis Margeson 
Elijah Shaw 
Timothy Gilbert 
Wm. Harrison 
Martin Ballard 
Alex McCabe 
Henry Brundage 
Chas. Crookstone 
Garrett Rosenkrans 
Horace Mather 
Timothy Jayne 
Jacob Frey 
David Sanford 
John Sanford 
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The Clarion Call Memorial Publications 
Address all communications, manuscripts and orders to 
Francis V. Grifone, Ed. 

Scipio Center, N.Y. 


(A non-profit cultural, educational enterprise) 
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The study of regional history 
is to make you proud 
of your “little nook in the land’’ 


Discever in the pages of YESTERYEARS 
the little known heroes 
among the pioneer settlers of your region 


The best active contribution you can make 
to the study of lecal history 
is to get your Public Library and Central School 
te subscribe te YESTERYEARS MAGAZINE 
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We recall the “‘past’’ that we 
may build in the “‘present’’ 


a more inspired ’’future’’ together 


History at the grass roots 


We invite D A R Chapters, Historical Secieties, Schcol 
Classes in History, and Genealogical Study Groups, to 
ask for our money making plan, whereby you can have 
a fifty cents commission on each yearly subscription 
sent us. 





DISCOUNT PRICES 


1 copy, 75 cents. 
2 copies, $ 1.25. You save 25 cents. 
3 copies, $1.75. You save 50 cents. 


To schools and study groups larger discount, when order is not 
less than ten copies. 

















